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TO OUR READERS. 


Readers experiencing difficulty in obtaining the 
“Spectator ’’ regularly and promptly through the 
abolition of the Sunday post or other causes should 
become yearly subscribers, and so secure delivery by 
post in any part of the United Kingdom on Saturday. 
The yearly subscription, including postage to any 
address in the United Kingdom or abroad, is £2 3s. 4d. 

The ‘‘ Spectator ’’ is on sale at our Office by noon 
on Friday. 

Readers who are satisfied with their existing 
arrangements for obtaining the ‘‘ Spectator’’ should 
make no change, but should continue to obtain the 
paper from their Newsagent or Bookstall. 

All communications, cheques or Postal Orders, 
or notices of change of address, should be sent to 
The Manager, ‘ Spectator’’ Office, 13 York Street, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C.2. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—f—— 

IINHE event of the week has been the publication of the 

Government Note on the War Loans. It has been 
badly received in America, as we feared would be the case. 
The American public has never fully understood our position 
in regard to the Debts, and this failure in “the sympathy 
of comprehension’? has not been cured but rendered more 
emphatic by the Note. It has added a sense of suspicion to 
the former ignorance. That is a most unfortunate result and 
puts us in the intolerable position of having to explain that 
we are not really trying to “ put something over” on to the 
United States. 














In these circumstances the only thing will be to make the 
whole story of our financial dealings in the Great War 
clear to America. Though we confess we do not like the task 
of explaining our virtues, especially to our own kinsmen, we 
shall, we admit, not suffer in the estimation of the world, though 
we may hurt the susceptibility of some of our Allies. In truth, 
our financial sacrifices are an heroic story—one as bold, 
adventurous and sincere as the world’s history can show. 
That is why it is hateful to see our record smirched, or appar- 
ently smirched, be it ever so little, by anything which looks like 
subtlety. 


We spent, we lent, like heroes in our determination to win in 
& good cause. We never thought of how we, as apart from the 
Allies, should benefit. No demand for pecuniary help that 
could possibly be granted was ever refused. We never haggled 





for security. When we had no more to spend or to lend we 
pledged our good name for the Allies and borrowed for them 
from America. The money we thus borrowed was not 
sent here to save our taxpayers. It was at once passed on to 
our Allies. We never battened on American dollars. That, 
of course, is not a matter that concerns our debt to America, 
and, indeed, should never have been mentioned between us 
as we show elsewhere. Since, however, it has been so ill-advisedly 
intruded, let us have the whole story and not the half. 











But that is not all. In France our Armies respected the 
financial sensitiveness of our Allies in a way which sounds 
almost incredible. We paid for the railway tickets of our 
soldiers as if they were tourists. We compensated the peasants 
for many of the trenches dug or camps made to defend them. We 
rented offices for our Staffs. We even paid the farmers for letting 
our thirsty soldiers drink from their wells ! We do not complain ; 
we do not want to talk about it; but we must make the world 
see that we are not the sordid kin of people they might think 
us to be owing to the Note. 


We have dealt so fully with Lord Balfour’s Note elsewhere 
that we shall only record here that it was addressed to all the 
Allies—France, Italy, Serbia, Rumania, Portugal and Greece— 
who owe us War-debts, and quote one passage which is of 
special significance. Lord Balfour concluded his despatch by 
saying that the Government did not suggest that it was either 
just or expedient to relieve Germany of her obligations to the 
Allies. Great Britain, speaking for herself, would be prepared 
to abandon all further claims to reparation from Germany and 
to the repayment of the loans to the Allies as “ part of a general 
plan by which this great problem could be dealt with as a whole 
and find a satisfactory solution.” How the general plan is to 
be devised in view of the conflicting policies and discordant 
moods of the leading nations concerned is a problem that almost 
passes the wit of man. 


The French Premier, M. Poincaré, is coming to London 
next Monday to discuss with Mr. Lloyd George and with repre- 
sentatives of Italy and Belgium the interminable question of 
reparations, which has become more acute now that the 
German exchange has fallen lower than ever and the pound 
sterling will buy 3,800 marks. Meanwhile, M. Poincaré has sent 
a sharp reply to the German Government, who have refused to 
continue repaying private claims through the Clearing House 
at the agreed rate of £2,000,000 a month. If Germany does 
not promise by Saturday to fulfil her agreement, France will 
take ‘“‘coercive measures.” The main question is discussed 
in our leading columns. 


Lord Grey of Fallodon made an interesting speech at New- 
castle last Saturday on the way to peace. His main point was 
that we all needed a sense of security. He quoted the legend 
on a French cartoon of the British and French Prime Ministers ; 
Mr. Lloyd George was saying, “It is never the same man but 
is always the same policy,” while the French Premier was 
saying, ‘It is always the same man but never the same policy.” 
‘ Breathless versatility’ on the one side and “ unprofitable 
rigidity” on the other had caused difficulties between the two 
countries. Lord Grey said that, while our debt to America 
must be treated on an ordinary business footing, we ought to 
settle with our Allies at one and the same time the questions 
of reparation and the inter-Allied debts, which should be handled 
in a broad and generous spirit. To give France a sense of 
security, he would conclude with her a defensive alliance, but 
it should be drafted in such a way that other nations, including 
Germany, might join it. Lord Grey reaffirmed his belief in 
the League of Nations as a means of securing peace. The League, 
however, ought to assure protection to those nations which have 
disarmed, and it ought to admit Germany, if she secks admission. 
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Lord Grey concluded with a plea for a homogeneous Govern- 
ment in place of a wavering Coalition that no one trusted. 
The confusion in our doméstic politics unquestionably helps 
to delay the restoration of normal conditions in Europe. 


We desire to endorse all that was said by Lord Grey as to an 
agreement with France to defend her if wantonly attacked. We 
all know that we must and should come to her aid in the case 
supposed. Why then not say so? If wedonotmake France feei 
secure she will be more, not less, aggressive. Her aggressive- 
ness comes from the sense of danger, not from any desire for 
adventure. France is at heart strongly pacific, but she is liable 
to panic. 


The long Ministerial crisis in Italy ended on Tuesday with 
the return of Signor Facta to office with nearly all his former 
colleagues. The intrigues of the leaders of the numerous groups 
in the Chamber were summarily ended by the Fascisti. The 
Socialists and Communists, eager for a Radical Cabinet, had 
declared a general strike “to defend the proletariat” and to 
frighten the politicians. The Fascisti, whose mission is to 
fight Socialist disorder, responded by giving Signor Facta 
forty-eight kours “ to restore the authority of the State.” Their 
attitude was so resolute that in many towns the order to strike 
was disregarded or even withheld. In Rome the Fascisti 
maintained order in the streets and saw that the tram-service 
was uninterrupted. The manifest defeat of the Socialists 
inspired Signor Facta with fresh courage. Disregarding the 
manoeuvres of the factions, he formed his Ministry anew within 
a few hours. It seems strange that the Italian Government 
should have to depend for the maintenance of law and order 
upon the efforts of an entirely unofficial society of patriotic 
youths. But the unconventional methods of the Fascisti 
have at any rate saved the situation this week. 


Greece, despairing of the procrastination of the Allied Powers, 
invited them last Saturday to sanction a Greek occupation of 
Constantinople in order to induce the Turkish Nationalists to 
make peace. Mr. Lloyd George told the House of Commons 
on Monday that he had warned Greece of the serious conse- 
quences of such a step. The Greek Foreign Minister, in reply, 
had assured him that the Greek Army would not enter the 
neutral zone without the consent of the Allies. Mr. Lloyd 
George, in reply to questions, virtually admitted that Greece 
had cause of complaint. The Allies had agreed to send a com- 
mission of inquiry to Asia Minor, but while we had appointed 
tommissioners the other Powers had not done so. It was still 
uncertain whether Mustapha Kemal would admit the com- 
mission, though Greece, no doubt, would welcome it. The 
truth is, of course, that France and Italy, for reasons of their 
own, are backing the Turkish Nationalists, while Mr. Lloyd 
George is still anxious to save the Greeks of Ionia from the 
indiscriminate massacre that would follow the restoration of 
Smyrna to the Turks. Mr. Lloyd George has shown uncommon 
courage in withstanding the anti-Greek and anti-Christian 
agitation, conducted by a strange medley of politicians, Com- 
munists and Continental financiers. 


As if to point the moral of The Hague Conference, Norway 
has just found out that her commercial treaty with the Bol- 
sheviks does not protect Norwegian interests in Russia. A 
Norwegian company, trusting to the treaty, had invested money 
in Russian forests. The timber which it had felled has been 
seized by the Bolsheviks and is being shipped by them for sale 
in England. Whether the courts here will give the company 
redress for this barefaced theft seems doubtful, as they have 
already ruled that English property confiscated in Russia may 
be sold by the Bolsheviks in England. The case illustrates the 
real difficulty of doing anything for Russia while the country 
is ruled by men who set the ordinary civilized code at defiance. 
No sane person would invest his money in commercial enter- 
prises which could be confiscated at any moment. 


Lord Salisbury, in acknowledging the receipt of the fund 
collected by the Morning Post in its campaign against the 
anti-Oonservative, anti-Unionist, anti-Thrift acts of the 


Coalition, made some very sensible remarks. They show that 
we did not misjudge his policy when we described him as essenti- 
ally a Left-Centre man, but at the same time a convinced up- 
holder of the Democratic State. After pointing out that he did 
not see eye to eye with the Morning Post, and that he did not 





hold “extreme Conservative opinions,” Lord Salisbury went on 
to declare that his object was not to break up the Conservative 
Party but to reunite it and restore its credit. 


Lord Salisbury went on to ask, “‘ What do we stand for?” 
Though we maintain our non-party position we are bound to 
say that we find his answer in almost every respect satisfactory. 
He and his friends stand for :— 

“A stable foreign policy; the development of Imperial 
trade ; strict economy, lower taxation and the encouragement 
of private enterprise ; a policy of reasonable advance in legisla- 
tion, but upon cautious and well-assured lines; an effective 
Second Chamber, so that the people may have the opportunity 
of exercising their considered judgment ; the end of vacillation 
in Ireland—for the Treaty, however much we may regret it, 
now that it is passed, but only if it is carried out on both sides 
in the letter and the spirit; the restoration of order out of 
chaos in that unhappy country without intolerable delay.” 

On the negative side Lord Salisbury was equally plain-spoken :— 

“We stand against abortive international conferences; 
against an unnecessary bureaucracy ; against ill-considered and 
experimental legislation; against concession to crime; for 
clean government and against the traffic in honours ; for principle 
and against opportunism. In a word, we stand for the spirit of 
Conservatism and against the spirit of the Coalition.” 


Lord Salisbury, as the newly-chosen chief of the Conservative 
Party, delivered an able and well-considered speech at a meeting 
at the Cannon Street Hotel on Wednesday. The speech showed 
that our recent comments on his leadership and what he ought 
to stand for will be justified. We are thoroughly with him 
when he declares that the country needs a Conservative and 
Constitutional Government in order to restore national con- 
fidence. We only differ when he suggests that the Coalition 
Government is practically a Liberal Administration. Though 
we have no great love for the Asquithian party we are often 
tempted to wish that a Liberal Administration were in power. 
Its home measures would probably be not more but less Social- 
istic, and as to its Irish policy it could not have gone further in 
the way of disintegration. Indeed, it would almost certainly 
have gone less far, for it would have been confronted with a firm 
Opposition and would have been forced thereby to perform the 
primitive function of Government—i.e., the keeping of order. 
The Coalition Government with its bloated majorities, coupled 
to the slavish adoration with which the House of Commons 
supports its opportunist leader, is utterly reckless. Neither in 
Parliament nor in the Press is there any serious opposition or 
serious criticism of the Ministry. In other words, we have for 
the time lost both of the antiseptics of Politics. 


It was stated on Thursday that the members of the Honours 
Commission have been chosen. The Duke of Devonshire is to 
preside and to be assisted by a well-known Judge. Another 
member likely to be chosen is Sir Evelyn Cecil. It is also 
believed that Mr. Henderson and Mr. Clynes will represent 
Labour. That sounds a good selection, but unfortunately the 
view of the Commission is to be very closely circumscribed. 
Only safeguards for the future are to be considered. No inquiry 
into the past is to be allowed. In other words, now that the 
horse has been stolen the stable door is to be shut tight with the 
utmost care and solemnity! But can a dangerous complaint 
ever be satisfactorily treated and cured without first finding out 
the cause and nature of the evil? Fancy a doctor being told 
that no inquiry into the past condition of the patient or as to 
his way of life would be allowed under any circumstances! 


We deal elsewhere with the general question of Honours. 
Next week we propose to supplement what we have said as 
to Honours-Brokerage by publishing a statement by the 
Editor of the Spectator as to his own experiences in this 
respect. The story is as quaint as it is strange, but it throws 
a light upon that past into which the Government refuse to 
allow the country to look. We hope that in view of all the 
circumstances Mr. Strachey’s story may elicit other testimony 
to the ways of Honours-Brokers, whether official, semi-official, 
or self-appointed. No mere gossip can be published by us, and 
all letters must be accompanied by the names and addresses of the 
writers. ‘These will be treated in the very strictest sense as 
confidential, but they are necessary to show the bona fides of 
correspondents. 


When the House of Lords resumed on Monday the debate 
on the Government’s vague resolutions for reform, Lord 
Salisbury pointed out that what was really needed was not a 
change in the constitution of the House but a modification of 
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the Parliament Act. He suggested that there should be a 
dissolution whenever the drastic powers of that Act became 
operative, and that the new House of Commons should be left 
to decide whether the opposition of the House of Lords to 
the measure under consideration should be ignored. We 
should prefer the referendum, as a simpler method, but Lord 
Salisbury’s proposal would at any rate give the people a chance 
of pronouncing on the Bill upon which the two Houses could 
not agree. It is certain that the Home Rule Bill of 1914 would 
not have reached the Statute Book had any such safeguard 
been provided at that time against the abuse of power by a 
temporary majority in the House of Commons. 


With Lord Salisbury’s defence of the hereditary principle, 
partly on the ground that it would be unsafe to abolish 
hereditary legislators and leave the Crown as the only hereditary 
office, the Lord Chancellor professed himself in full agreement. 
“Tt is as certain as night follows the day that the dissolution 
of the British Monarchy would mean the dissolution of the 
British Empire as we know it.” The Lord Chancellor declared 
that he “disliked any infiltration of the elective principle ”’ ; 
the House might be either hereditary or elective, but not both. 
His remedy, he confessed, was to reduce the numbers, so that 
the two hundred peers who now did the work might not be 
occasionally disturbed by the influx of the five hundred others 
who did not trouble to attend regularly. In discussing the 
possible action of a Labour Ministry, he said, with an obvious 
allusion to Lord Haldane’s flirtations with Socialism, that 
whatever happened the Woolsack would not go vacant. The 
Lord Chancellor’s speech was amusing, but it did not impart 
any substance to the resolutions, which are not, indeed, meant 
to be taken very seriously. 


The Board of Trade order imposing a duty of a third of the 
value on fabric gloves, which come mainly from Saxony and 
are woven from Lancashire yarn, was sanctioned by the House 
of Commons on Monday, after a lively debate. In the division 
277 Members supported the Government and 113 opposed them. 
Had the House been left free to vote there can be little doubt 
that this protective measure would, like the cattle embargo a 
week earlier, have been defeated. Mr. Baldwin made light of 
the Lancashire case against the duty and declared that he was 
trying to administer the Safeguarding of Industries Act honestly 
and impartially. As Mr. Asquith said, it is difficult to under- 
stand how anyone who supported that unfortunate Act could 
vote against the specific duties imposed under it. But we 
presume that many of the Members who voted for the Act 
cither had not read its schedules or did not believe that the 
Board of Trade would make any serious effort to apply the Act 
except in a very few special cases. Thus, the making of optical 
glass and dyes is no doubt necessary to the safety of the realm, 
but we should sleep none the less soundly if most of our fabric 
gloves were, as before, made in Saxony. We must not forget, 
also, that the importation of the gloves into England is 
tantamount to an order for goods here. Our so-called 
competitors are also customers humbly asking to be allowed 
to buy something they want. 


Mr. Asquith reminded the House that the duty, though high, 
was wholly insufficient to counterbalance the advantage which 
the German exporter derived from the fantastically low exchange. 
He commented on the inefficiency of a tariff which remained 
in a state of uncertainty for many months while Committees 
were inquiring and reporting. He warned the House that, if 
Protection were accorded to a little trade—employing only 
2,500 people before the war and not more than 11,000 during 
the war—at the expense of our great cotton industry, we should 
be starting down the perilous slope towards a full-blown tariff, 
which would certainly ruin us all. Mr. Bonar Law tried to 
minimize the issue; the duty was to meet a passing difliculty 
arising out of the abnormal exchanges. But Lancashire Mem- 
bers of all parties vigorously denounced the duty, and Mr. 
Hopkinson condemned the lobbying by trade interests which 
the duty had provoked. “It was certain,” he said, “ that the 
experience of every Protectionist country would be repeated 
here.” It would probably be cheaper, in the long run, to 
pension off the few fabric glovemakers than to try to bolster 
up their trade by means of a tariff, as the price of gloves will 
be inflated by reason of the duty and every buyer will suffer. 


Before the debate came on Sir William Edge, the Coalition 





Liberal Member for Bolton, resigned his position as a Govern- 
ment Whip so that he might vote against the fabric glove 
duty. His colleague, the Welsh Liberal Whip, was defeated 
in seeking re-election at Pontypridd; the Junior Lordship of 
the Treasury assigned to the Scottish Liberal Whip has not 
yet been filled. The Coalition Liberals cannot be in a very 
happy frame of mind just now. They find satisfaction, perhaps, 
in the thought that the Unionists who still cling to the Prime 
Minister are equally doubtful and discontented. 


We cannot find space to-day to do more than refer briefly to 
Mr. Lloyd George’s speech on Indian Affairs made on Wednesday 
night in the House of Commons. After a panegyric of the Indian 
Civil Service Mr. Lloyd George declared, or perhaps we ought to 
say gave the impression, that Britain would in no case relinquish 
her responsibilities in India. We confess that this sort of 
declaration from the Prime Minister always makes us feel very 
uneasy. It has so often been a prelude to a scuttle. Mr. 
Lloyd George is almost always on the very edge of consenting 
when he swears he will never consent. As to the praise of the 
Indian Civil Service we, of course, strongly agree, but in the 
case of Mr. Lloyd George’s praise, the members of that Service 
may well say with Dr. Johnson, “ Had it been timely it had 
been kind.” Alas! his sympathy has only been expressed when 
that magnificent Service is weakened, bewildered and depressed, 


Mr. Collins’s forces are reported by his Press bureau to be 
winning many victories over the so-called “ irregulars’”? who 
go with Mr. De Valera, and to be advancing on a wide front 
towards Cork. It is by no means clear, however, that Leinster 
has been freed from the banditti. In Dundalk last week the 
“irregulars”’ were strong enough to attack the gaol, blow a 
hole in the outer wall and release a hundred of their comrades. 
Some Free State soldiers were killed in an ambush in Queen’s 
County. Even in Dublin the “irregulars” continue their 
favourite game of sniping civilians and others from the roofs. 
Mr. De Valera’s patriots leave behind them everywhere ruined 
public buildings and looted shops. Their mania for destruction 
led them to burn the great wireless station at Clifden, Galway. 
Southern Ireland is reverting to the condition in which the 
poet Spenser saw it. Mr. Collins has announced that tho 
Southern Irish Parliament will meet next week. It is inferred 
that he expects the speedy collapse of the “irregulars,” with 
whom he will not compromise. For Ireland’s sake we trust 
that his optimism will be justified, though we cannot share it. 


A remarkably candid letter by Cardinal Logue was read from 
the altar at Dundalk on Sunday by Father McKeone: 

“IT don’t know what Dundalk is coming to or how it will 
end. It must have a rare supply of rascals and robbers. I am 
deliberating whether I should not go up on Sunday and put the 
whole place under excommunication. That would not affect 
the desperate characters who fear neither God nor man, but it 
might deter some people who have a rag of consciousness left 
from co-operating with, or aiding and abetting, them. They 
are drawing a respectable town into disgrace.” 

Shall we, we wonder, see a repetition of the Vigilance Com- 
mittees of Western America? If so, there would be an end ta 
the outrages in Dundalk. Irish history, however, forbids such 
optimism. There is no country in the world where people 
submit so easily to intimidation by a minority as in Ireland, 


Thanks to the good sense of the trade union leaders, there ig 
now reason to hope that the engineering industry, freed from 
part of the war bonus, will speedily recover its old prosperity. 
The employers proposed to reduce the bonus by 16s. 6d. a week 
in three instalments, so that they might compete once more with 
foreign manufacturers in the world’s markets. The union 
leaders submitted the proposal to a ballot. Comparatively few 
of their members took the troubie to vote, but the Amalgamated 
Engineering Union and the General Workers rejected the pro- 
posal by a majority of 3 to 2, while the Federation of Engineering 
and Shipbuilding Unions rejected it by 2 to 1. When this 
formality had been duly observed, the union leaders announced 
that the men must remain at work and accept the reduction 
of wages. It was impossible, they hinted, for the unions, 
whose funds were exhausted by the late strike, to begin a new 
struggle at a time when there was so much unemployment. 





Bank Rate, 3 per cent., changed from 3} per cent. July 13, 
1922; 5 per cent. War Loan was on Thursday, 100} ; 
Thursday week, 1008; a year ago, 88} 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


“A NEW WAY TO PAY OLD DEBTS.” 

W* greatly dislike the Government Note on the 

Allied Debts. We mistrust its spirit and its style, 
and still more its substance. Yet it is immensely clever 
judged as a piece of dialectic. Diplomatically, too, it is a 
masterpiece. It is polite, it is clear, and above all it has 
the air of appearing to put all upholders of the opposite 
view in the wrong. But it is far too subtle for the very 
simple matter with which it deals—the meeting of a money 
obligation plainly and straightforwardly and without the 
slightest finesse. 

When men of honour, integrity and good feeling settle 
any business connected with money, the essential rule 
is to act and not talk—to pay and not to argue—and above 
everything not to violate the simplicity and sincerity of 
the transaction by talking about extraneous affairs or bring- 
ing in other people. The debtor has to pay and the 
creditor to receive, and for the moment nothing else matters 
but the passing of the money. After the money has been 
paid either party may talk to third parties or about third 
parties as much as he likes, but till then such talk is an 
impertinence. The British Note on the War Debts is a 
distinct violation of these principles. Though, nominally, 
it is a Despatch from our Foregn Office to the representa- 
tives of the Allied nations—.e., our creditors, it is through- 
out aimed at the American Government. If not, why was 
the question of our indebtedness to America introduced ? 
If we mean to pay America whatever happens, as we most 
assuredly do, why talk about it to the Allies in terms 
clearly intended for American consumption? Men of 
strict honour do not hint to their creditors that they would 
not ask for their pound of flesh if “‘ our good friend Mr. 
Smith could only be induced to look at matters in the same 
way ” and at the same time show an evident desire to be 
overheard by the said Mr. Smith. 

The subtlety of which we complain will not even be 
justified by success. The American People are not well 
informed on European affairs, even in their broader 
aspects, and on matters of detail they are liable to be 
altogether uninstructed. But, though they do not under- 
stand the intricacies of the War Debts problems, 
they are particularly shrewd and experienced in regard 
to money matters. They hold that people who 
do not want to get the better of them talk little 
and plainly. [Innocence hath a very short style.”] 
On the other hand, subtlety in exposition is sure to make 
them suspicious. They may not be able to find the fallacy 
in a long train of argument, but they see it in a flash in 
the final result. “ You admit you owe me £900,000,000, 
and then you talk a lot about other people and their debts 
and end by offering me a great deal less than I lent you. 
Why muddle things up by arguments about what other 
people owe you and owe each other and owe me? It’s 
either not sense or clse not a square deal.” But if the 
Note is likely to rub America up the wrong way, it is even 
more likely to alarm and irritate our Allies. In a word, as 
the Morning Post says in its witty, brilliant and plain- 
spoken leader of Wednesday, we are doing a very dangerous 
as well as a very undignified thing by taking a line 
which may well seem to America as “a sort of attar of 
roses blackmail.” 

Is it too late now to withdraw our Note and adopt a 
better and more potent because a more straightforward 
policy in this whole matter? We trust not. Diplomatic 
Notes can be and often are withdrawn under the plea 
of “altered circumstances.” At any rate, we hoid it to 
be our duty as public critics of our national action to say 
how the British Government should have proceeded in 
this matter—a matter which should have been settled 
long ago, and not allowed to fester till the reparations 

roblem made it imperative to come to some decision. 

he first thing we should have done was to say to the 
Americans: “ Here is the money we owe you. How will 
you have it? We will pay you in gold if you think that 
wise, but if, as we understand, you don’t want to upset 
the bullion market, we will pay in any other way you 
desire. As to other financial problems, we refuse to say 
anything till our debt of honour is discharged. When that 
is accomplished we shall have a proposal to make,” 











As soon as this transaction was out of the way our position 
would be immensely improved for tackling the whole 
— on wide and also wise lines. We should, in the 

st place, be able to stand by the side of America on a 
moral and a financial equality. Both halves of the 
English-speaking race would be creditor nations. Both 
would be concerned to do their best to re-establish the 
world’s commerce. There would be mutual confidence 
based on an equality of conditions. From this common 
standpoint we, as the nation nearest to the heart of the 
trouble, though not perhaps suffering more in fact— 
commercial and financial evils are apt to surmount all 
barriers, political and geographical—should address America 
in some such homely terms as these :— 

“It is up to us, the English-speaking race, to put things 
straight in Europe and elsewhere, and so avoid evils which 
may grow till they strangle us. The chief of these evils 
is the instability of the Foreign Exchanges and the threat- 
ened bankruptcy of the chief Continental nations. But 
this Exchange trouble has become malignant largely 
because of the undischarged War Debts. They hang over 
the world and threaten to destroy all prospects of a return 
to prosperity. Suppose we English-speakers get together 
and do a bit of Clearing House work for the Continental 
States. The net result of that, reparations and all, will be to 
leave most if not all of the Clearing House paper in the hands 
of the British and Americans, and that Clearing House 
paper will be for the most part perhaps entirely payable by 
Germany. For the rest the Debts will be wiped out. Then it 
will be for us to consider how much can be taken from Ger- 
many without injuring her conquerors. There is nothing 
worse than killing the man who owes you money. Iz is 
better to take a quarter or a tenth of what he 
legally owes you than to make him so_ hopeless 
that he blows his brains out. Above all, it is 
essential to let him see the end of his payments. To 
feel that the moment he makes a profit his creditors will 
descend on him, simply makes him refuse to earn profs. 
Though it is a disagreeable fact, it is a fact that you cannot 
get blood from a stone. When we have ascertained how 
much we can safely ask from Germany without sterilizing 
her, we can and ought to arrange a system for stabilizing 
the Exchanges, and should require agreements to establish 
that system as consideration for the remission or partial 
remission of indebtedness. If we together do that, not 
only will future generations rise up and bless us, but we 
shall find that the apparent self-sacrifice has turned out 
to be a great advantage. It cannot be otherwise to the 
two greatest trading nations of the world. We shall get 
much more out of a renewed flow of the river of Commerce 
than out of clinging to our paper dcbts and shouting 
curses at our late enemies. For us the way to prosperity 
is not to play Shylock’s part, but to be reasonable, humane 
and far-seeing, and above all to remember that trade is a 
mutuum. You cannot become rich without enriching 
others. In trade our competitors are our customers, 
our enemies our friends, our dependents our patrons. 
That may seem a difficult thing to get Junkers and Dagos 
to understand, but if anyone can accomplish such a task 
it is America and Britain combined.” 

So much for our scheme in regard to the War Debts 
—a scheme not subtle but plain and with flesh and 
blood in it and human feeling. It calls upon us for a huge 
sacrifice ? Yes, it does, but one which it is worth making. 
We shall pay America what we owe her, let off our Allies, 
and not collect for ourselves what is due from Germany, 
either as a direct reparations payment or on the Clearing 
House account. It sounds too virtuous, but it will be nothing 
of the kind. It will pay us far better than letting France, 
in her misery and fear and exasperation, try the crazy 
experiment of first killing a man and then trying to bleed 
him. It is good business, national as well as individual, 
never to ask the question: “ Why should the 
other man get all this benefit, when I can prevent him 
by a word?” Ask instead: “Shall I benefit?” If the 
answer is ‘“‘Yes,”’ take your profit, and don’t waste time 
by grieving that you can’t prevent someone else, be his 
character good or bad, getting something also, and 
especially when that something could never have come 
to you. 

Here is a tremendous opportunity to do a great and 
beneficial piece of work. Why not take it? Why not 
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refuse absolutely to deal with great things in a timorous 
and petty way. Great ends demand great deeds and a 
great spirit? Let us of the English-speaking kin show 
them. In such a cause who dare say it is too late to be 
ambitious ? 





THE HONOURS QUESTION. 


E are glad to see that the Duke of Northumberland 
has reprinted in the August National Review his 
specch in the House of Lords on tie Honours question. 
The new and very significant feature of his speech, though 
it is a point which is not as yet at all realized by the public, 
is that the Duke brings first-hand evidence to show that 
something very much like a system of Honours-Brokerage 
has arisen owing to the carelessness, or worse, with which 
the Coalition Prime Minister has distributed the titles 
and decorations which are supposed to flow from the 
King as the fountain of Honour. But here let us say 
that we have no objection to the Prime Minister as the 
nominee of the House of Commons, and so of the nation, 
controlling and directing the King’s prerogative in the 
matter of Honours. That is the system of the Consti- 
tution. The Prime Minister, who is only Prime Minister 
because he is supported by the majority of the House of 
Commons, who are, again, only in Parliament because 
they represent the majorities in their constituencies, 
exercises through his advice, which is in effect compulsory, 
the prerogatives which were once supposed to belong to 
the King as an individual and now belong to the nation 
as a corporate body. What we object to is not the fact 
that the Prime Minister directs the flow of the stream, 
but that he has been directing it so exceedingly badly. 

Lord Palmerston is reported to have said that the 
fountain of Honour was not a pump, and he was not its 
handle; by which he meant that the function was one 
which must be exercised with the care and responsibility 
which is to be expected in every function of State under- 
taken by the Prime Minister. Mr. Lloyd George, however, 
has unfortunately converted the fountain of Honour into 
a@ pump and, apparently, glories in being the handle, 
though perhaps we should say the handle at one remove, 
for Mr. Lloyd George, as we understand him, asserts that 
he can always prove an alibi when the decision was taken 
as to who was to be on the Prime Minister’s list of Honours 
and who not. The Prime Minister’s special list, remember, 
is what the Americans call “ O.K.’d.” No objections are 
allowed. It is hallowed ground. Who actually prepares 
this part of the list we are not told. All we know is that 
no Prime Minister ever asks the sordid question in regard 
to any of the names: “ How much did he give to my 
Party Funds?” As we never supposed for a moment 
that Premiers ask such embarrassing questions, we confess 
to feeling no great interest in this disclosure. 

All this sounds well known and commonplace, but it is 
really important when we attempt to fix the responsibility 
as we ought to fix it. Prime Ministers are too clever and 
well instructed in the world’s ways to incur the perils of 
knowing too much. They are most careful to enclose 
themselves by all sorts of ingenious devices in a little 
shrine, over which is in effect written: ‘“‘ Prime Ministers 
can do no wrong.” When they are advised to recommend 
people for Honours, it is by somebody they trust. That 
person says, no doubt with an air of decision: “I take 
all responsibility for recommending him, sir ’”’—and the 
ock snaps. 

In the same way the Prime Minister never makes 
any statement in the House of Commons which he does 
not believe to be absolutely true. He speaks, he assures 
us, “from information supplied by the Department 
responsible.” If, later on, the figures or the facts are 
roved to be untrue, then it is the Department which is to 
blame, It is a very pretty game, but if the British public 
Were not so easily gulled it would be a very futile game. 
The answer ought to be not a weary acquiescence in such 
sophistical effrontery, but a stern command from the 
electors: “ Hf you cannot get the truth out of the Depart- 
ments you had better make room for someone who can.” 

_ Let us look at the Honours problem for a moment in a 
little more detail. The Chief Whip, or the Party Manager, 
or quite possibly some person without any post or pre- 
ferment, who stands behind these more obvious and 
more definite personalities and “ works them,” produces 








the names of a certain number of people and then goes 
to the Prime Minister “in strict confidence.” He tells 
the Prime Minister that he is particularly anxious 
that four or five of the men on the list should have 
Peerages, another seven or eight Baronetcies, and another 
three or four Privy Councillorships, and then he prabably 
goes over them one by one, somewhat in this fashion : 
“*T can’t tell you how useful and helpful this man has been 
to us in the last three years. He has never worried at all 
about any reward. Every time, however, that the Govern- 
ment has been in a difficulty he has instantly come to the 
rescue and worked day and night to put things right. 
His influence, too, on other people has been very great. 
He has indeed worked like a slave at the most thankless 
tasks. I do think it would be very unfair to pass him over, 
and I can assure you that I should not recommend him 
if it was not a really vital matter. It is true that he has not 
done much work before the public, because he is rather a 
shy, odd man; but as to his usefulness there can be no 
question. How I should have managed without him 
passes my comprehension.” 

If the Prime Minister is a man who takes a serious 
view of his office, even though he may be a man of the 
world and a good Party man, he will say: “I can’t act 
on that. I daresay he may have helped you in your 
work, and I think too highly of our Party not to hold 
that a man who helps us is helping the State and demands 
our gratitude. But there must be something else than 
mere Party services of the sort you indicate. However 
useful men may have been to you, I can’t recommend 
them for high Honours unless they have done something 
besides that. The names must stand fire. I cannot have 
people saying of my Honours, ‘ Just look at these two 
names! It is absolutely certain that the only thing that 
could have got such people into the Honours list is a big 
cheque.’ That won’t do. I won’t, of course, have people 
put under a ban or passed over because they have helped 
us with gifts. That would be absurd ; but there must, as I 
said, be something more. You cannot have a man 
suddenly spring up from nowhere and be made a Peer or 
even a Baronet.” 

It is quite obvious from the last three or four lists that, 
though this was the way that Mr. Gladstone, the late 
Lord Salisbury, Lord Rosebery and Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman interpreted their functions in the matter, 
this is not the way in which Mr. Lloyd George manages the 
business. There are, obviously, many men in his recent 
lists for whom no effective apologia pro honore suo could 
be made. The Government may be said to have tacitly 
acknowledged this. In the recent debates all they seemed 
to think it was necessary for them to do was to show, in 
the case of the Peerages or Baronetcies which were chal- 
lenged, that the recipients had not done anything actually 
criminal. They appeared to think, indeed, that to have 
proved this for the persons receiving seats in the House of 
Lords was a kind of triumph. They never ventured to 
go so far as to say: “ We will not allege that these men 
did not help their Party, as they had a perfect right to 
do ; but we do allege that they are men of such distinction 
in our public life, or have bestowed such signal benefits 
on the community, that they deserved the recognition we 
have given them.” 

We do not want to see our system of granting Honours 
abolished. All we desire is that Honours should be dis- 
tributed by the Government with a proper sense of responsi- 
bility—as Trustees, not as Hucksters. We believe that 
Honours are very useful carrots with which to stimulate 
men to exertion, and so long as care is taken to select only 
people who have had some thought of public duties as well 
as of making money, no harm but real good can come 
from rewarding them with titles and decorations. In 
truth, the creation of Honours is like most other things in 
life. What matters, what makes the action good or bad, 
is the spirit in which it is performed. 





THE PRISONER. 
TPHE evils of the modern prison system, says Mr. Bernard 
Shaw, have not been deliberately invented and con- 
structed by us all of a piece. Its worst developments have 
all been well meant, for * the road to hell is paved with good 
intentions, not bad ones.” 
The history of prisons in England is a history of honestly, 
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earnestly meant reform—of the suppression of one gross 
evil after another. Monetary extortion, physical exploita- 
tion of prisoners, grossly insanitary conditions, these were 
what we might call the administrative evils with which the 
old prison reformers had to deal. We have now reached 
a much more difficult stage. It is no longer an aflair of 
hanging Peachum and Lockit, and showing up their 
systems of “garnish,” of “acting for rogues as well as 
against ’em.” 

The cruelties which are now inflicted upon prisoners are 
of a comparatively elusive and intangible kind, and in the 
measure of their intangibility seem to become propor- 
tionately more intolerable to bear and more difficult to 
reform. 

The fact is that we have come to a point at which we have 
to effect that most difficult change of all—a change of heart. 
It is with this change of heart that Mr. Bernard Shaw is 
mainly concerned in his preface to Mr. and Mrs. Sidney 
Webb’s History of English Prisons under Local Govern- 
ment, which we review, together with Messrs. Hobhouse 
and Brockway’s English Prisons To-day, in another 
column. Mr. Shaw’s witty polemics are by no means 
faultless, but he has put an unerring finger on one or 
two sources of our mental confusion in considering 

~“ delinquency.” 

What are the official results aimed at by the Prison 
Commissioners ? “ First, imprisonment must be ‘ retri- 
butory ’ (the word vindictive is not in official use remarks 
Mr. Shaw). Second, it must be deterrent. Third, it must 

‘be reformative.” 

If such a formula is, as Mr. Shaw implies, used to express 
the official object of imprisonment, it would seem as 
though it were of little use to try to obtain detailed 
reform, ond so, we would gather, it seems to Mr. 
Shaw. But we would remind him that muddle is 
characteristic of the Constitution, and beg him not 
to be too impatient of some more moderate colleague 
who will not go with him to the extreme length of trying to 
make our administrators attempt abstract thinking. The 
humble, piecemeal reformer, if he can keep his revolu- 
tionary general principles to himself, sometimes finds that 
the law ends with a tacit acceptance of some principle which 
it would never have overtly acknowledged. 

Yet, if it only could be brought home to them in all its 
bearings, we think it would be a shock to a good many 
humane English people if it transpired that “ retribution ” 
formed an official part of an extensive system of dealing 
with fellow human beings. There are not very many of us 
who would thus go beyond Voltaire’s pour encourager les 
autres, the phrase in which the principle of deterrence 
stands embalmed. It seems curious that the object which 
is put last in the quoted list, “reformation,” should 
have on the whole carried so little appeal to the 
imagination of society. Ifa man from Mars or Voltaire’s 
Huron were to visit our shores, it would surely seem obvious 
that from interested motives alone, and apart from advan- 
tages or disadvantages to the malefactor, there were 
only two rational courses for society when an individual 
came into conflict with it. We must treat him either by im- 
prisonment for life or by death—that is to say, by some 
method of putting further crime beyond his power or by 
reformation—i.e., by putting its repetition beyond his 
desire. These are the only economical procedures. 

For (the fact has been recently brought prominently 
before us) it is an extremely expensive thing to catch 
a criminal and to institute that most excellent and elaborate 
research into his previous actions and history which we call 
atrial. This is an affair in which four or five very highly 
salaried and two or three dozen modestly salaried officials 
have to take part, often over a prolonged period of time. 
Now the greater part of our prison population have cost the 
country—quite apart from the expenses of their stay in 
prison—on an average at least half-a-dozen of these ex- 
tremely expensive special inquiries. It is surprising that the 
prudent a has not before reflected what a wonderful 
thing it would be if, as a rule after the first conviction, the 
criminal could be persuaded to forgo actions which neces- 
sitated further inquiries. We think that the reason 
that this aspect of the affair has not had more hold 
on the popular imagination has been that which Mr. Shaw 
deals with interestingly, if not exhaustively. The plain 
man’s answer has always been: “ Reformation? The 





trouble is just that you can’t reason with people like that ! ” 
Like what? Here we come to the fountain and spring 
from which in our opinion all present reform must proceed 
—i.e., Classification of the Prisoners. They are extremely 
various, but are treated as if they were alike. In Mr, 
Shaw’s opinion there are three classes of criminal :— 

“First, the small number of dangerous or incorrigibly mis. 
chievous human animals. With them should be associated all 
hopeless defectives, from the idiots at Darenth to the worst 
homicidal maniacs at Broadmoor. Second, a body of people 
who cannot provide for or order their lives for themselves, but 
who, under discipline and tutelage, with their board and lodging 
and clothing provided for them, as in the case of soldiers, are 
normally happy, well-behaved, useful citizens. (There would 
be several degrees of tutelage through which they might be pro- 
moted if they were fit and willing.) Third, all normal persons 
who have trespassed in some way during one of those lapses of 
self-discipline which are as common as colds, and who have been 
unlucky enough to fall into the hands of the police in conse- 
quence. These last should never be imprisoned. They should 
be required to compensate the State for the 7 done to the 
body politic by their misdeeds, and, when possible, to compensate 
the victims, as well as pay the costs of bringing them to justice. 
Until they have done this they cannot complain if they find 
themselves distrained upon; harassed by frequent compulsory 
appearances in court to excuse themselves; and threatened 
with consignment to the second class as defectives. It is quite 
easy to make carelessness and selfishness, petty violence and 
dishonesty, unremunerative and disagreeable, without resorting 
to imprisonment.” 

That, of course, is the right principle. Until we have 
begun to classify those whose conduct for one reason or 
another is intolerable, the problem of dealing with them 
will remain one of such apparent complication and un- 
satisfactoriness that, as now, people’s minds will altogether 
boggle at it and it will go on being haphazard. 

Metaphysicians tell us that classification is practically 
the ee process of knowledge, that all the niceties of 
genera and species amount in the end to no more, for 
example, than saying that a man is more like a dog than he 
is like a bird, and more like a bird than a plane tree, and 
more like a plane tree than he is like the pebble beneath it. 
If this is true objectively, as such writers as Mr. Bertrand 
Russell seem to prove, it is certainly true subjectively. 

Our minds can no more digest a subject until it is to some 
extent sub-divided than our bodies can deal with a leg of 
mutton if we are forbidden knife and fork and the use of 
our teeth. And we believe that mere sub-division of 
prisoners into categories would automatically do more for 
prison reform than any other step. The points at whicl 
our treatment was ineffective or undesirable would ther 
become self-evident. But Mr. Shaw’s divisions are not. 
we think, sufficiently comprehensive. 

We need to add a fourth class, made up from individual 
from both his second and third categories. This fourth 
class would be the educable class. As psychological 
knowledge grew, and if magistrates came to realize that to 
“ sentence ” the educable class was a kindly act and not a 
harsh act, and we were thus able to catch cases early, it 
would probably become the largest of the four classes. 

Mr. Shaw is an excellent arguer ; he never begs questions, 
and he deals in full with that ever-present objection : 
“ You will make prison so comfortable that everybody will 
long to be there, and there will be nothing to make people 
refrain from crime.” His answer to this leads him on to a 
note of rather pathetic personal regret. Alas! he com- 
plains, men are not nearly socialistic enough for this to be 
probable. They cling so ridiculously to their individual 
liberty that there are few who will voluntarily abandon it 
in circumstances however comfortable and free of stigma. 
For example, he points to the Army and Navy, which are 
always under strength in spite of the attractions which they 
offer in exchange for personal liberty, which the soldier 
or sailor, like the schoolboy, must forfeit. 

Upon the lethal chamber theory of capital punishment he 
reaches what is, we feel, almost certainly the right con- 
clusion, though he says himself that the matter is one which 
is at present obscured by other issues—of which we may 
reasonably demand “ notice.” 

Mr. Shaw would not necessarily keep death, as it is now 
kept, almost exclusively as a punishment for the takers of 
life, though, as he remarks, as a deterrent it should always 
be kept as a possible consequence of life-taking. He 
suggests—and we agree with him—that it should also be 
possible, after proper investigation and trial (all the for- 
malities you will to safeguard the taking of so great @ 
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responsibility by erring fellow-creatures), that those who 
are proved to be incurably vicious should be put to death. 
They need not be executed by way of punishment, nor with 
ghastly accompaniments of a penal origin, but should be 
removed, as being incapable of carrying on their lives 
either within the large bounds of liberty which a civilized 
community allows or under reasonable tutelage. For, as 
Mr. Shaw points out, each man strictly caged means 
another man to cage him. 

What are the conclusions to which the ordinary humane 
citizen might properly come upon tiie subject of prison 
reform ? To begin with, that for practical purposes it is 
not always expedient to insist on the acceptance of general 
principles which may come more kindly to the official 
mind, and to the conscience of society, piecemeal. But in 
our own minds we laymen most of us require for our 
guidance a few working general principles, The first broad 
consideration then is this, that from a practical and 
economical, as well as from a humanitarian, point of view, 
our first object must be to reform the criminal. Our second, 
to deter those who are tempted to violate the rules made by 
society for its protection. That these ends can probably 
be best achieved by a careful classification of criminals, 
not so much according to the sort of deed they did, but 
according to the sort of men they are. That over a com- 
paratively large number of criminal acts should hover the 
possibility of a fatal consequence; that over a larger 
number and over a marked repetition of lesser anti-social 
acts should hover the possibility of a non-punitive, inde- 
finite detention in some farm colony or workshop. Here 
the person detained is, as far as possible, self-supporting. 
Thus, in the elaborate and careful diagnosis that the courts 
would make of each individual case, there should be the 
possibility of a verdict of “incurable” being reached. 
That, on the other hand, cases deemed curable should be 
divided (1) into those who “ knew no better ” or who acted 
as a consequence of some obviously deep-seated but pre- 
sumably amendable fault of character. These cases would 
be subjected to treatment, educational and generally 
medical. This treatment might or might not be un- 
pleasant, but would be no more punitive than a course of 
treatment for lupus. (2) The second class of curable case 
would consist of people guilty of such faults as driving a 
motor-car to the public danger and kindred acts of incon- 
siderateness. Here treatment should be recompensatory 
(°.9., a heavy fine payable to the victim). And here alone, 
perhaps, also punitive (e.g., the citizen might suffer some 
sich disability as being “ gated after hall”). For the 
system under which delinquents are actually dealt with we 
refer our readers to our review columns. 





THE LOYALTIES OF MEMORY. 


T is possible to have a strong sentiment, an over- 
poweringly strong sentiment, for a place in which 
one would not live for the world. Without being Irishmen, 
many of us have this sentiment towards the place of our 
birth. We are absolutely loyal towards our recollection 
of, say, the West Country or the North Country or the 
Eastern Counties or some smaller area somewhere, but 
we do not want to be there. We like to talk of it, to refresh 
our memories sometimes by looking at it, but we do not 
want to belong there any more. We envy those whom a 
great estate ties to the place we used to love, and pity the 
landowner who must leave and go into exile as we have 
gone ourselves. It never occurs to us that perhaps there 
is a little relief in his sorrow, or at any rate in that of his 
children. Yet we well know how little we could bear to 
return and how hard it is to get the class below us to stay 
where they were brought up, though probably all their 
lives they will talk of it as the one most beautiful place in 
the world and spend an unconscionable part of a month’s 
income in going back to see it again—for two nights and 
one day at Bank Holiday time. 

There is, we suppose, a very real pleasure in looking 
back, It is not only in old age that it shows itself. More 
often than not old age mérely loosens our tongues without 
altering the inclination of the mind. The call of the 
accustomed is always to be heard. Wherever we lived 
till the end of our teens there we spent our longest years, 
After that the clock moves perceptibly quicker. We all 





feel a little prejudice against the man who speaks against 
his ‘old home,” the place where he admits “ we all belong,” 
We feel it is not a gentlemanlike thing to do. For our 
later homes we have often a far more intense affection, but 
never that sort of loyalty. If someone does not like 
scenery or the people who surround us, we feel that he 
and we differ in opinion; we do not fire up in its defence 
or care at all what is said of it. We have heard that 
a home is never a home till you have suffered in it. There 
may be some truth in this almost paradoxical saying ; 
if so, we think it lies in the fact that the protection of 
home is never so eagerly acknowledged as when it is needed 
—when we are too unhappy to endure the world. Simple 
people love to sit by the fire and listen to the storm. Their 
caseis hardly, perhaps, analogous, but it throws a light onthe 
idea of pain as a home-maker. It is possible that the place 
in which we have sustained any great emotion has some 
attraction. What proportion, one wonders, of the crowds 
who visit the battlefields of France are revisiting them ? 
One can well understand that men who have performed half- 
conscious deeds of heroism, signal acts of which they would 
not have thought themselves capable, would feel moved 
to return to the scene of their inspiration. Again, in a less 
degree, those who can but realize as they look back that 
the daily endurance of themselves and their comrades 
was in itself heroic would like once more to realize the 
environment of the triumphant strain. Perhaps in a 
mystical sense some joy connects itself with every noble 
emotion. The unaccountable thing is that the site of low 
and terrible passions also casts a spell. Murderers return 
to look at the place where they enacted their crime, whether 
hounded by conscience or attracted by the enchantments 
of the evil one nobody knows. 

But we feel sure that most ordinary people are glad to 
avoid every sight which revivifies remembered suffering. 
Their strong sentiment for their early homes lies largely in 
the fact that those were days when they knew the least 
of pain. It is to get away from monotony when it is not 
to make a living that men come away from the place 
where as they say they “belong.” Time is said to heal 
wounds, but the proverb admits of contradiction. No one, 
however, will deny that time obliterates monotony. If 
we are now occupied and amused we look back with some- 
thing like pleasure on the days when we were dull even if 
we take care not to renew their experience. Sometimes 
one wonders if any tie binds people to the land of their 
birth even if they cannot remember it. It is certain that 
they feel a great interest in it. How often does one hear 
grown-up people born in India and brought home almost 
as infants 16 aren that they feel as if they had seen India 
and making great efforts to go later in life and look at it 
if it be only for one cold season. Unless they go they feel as 
if they have missed a bit of the treasure common to all men, 
the recollection of the place where first they saw the light. 
How far unrecollected sights impress the mind doctors 
seem uncertain. But if impressions made upon the 
mind of a pregnant woman can affect the physique and 
character of her offspring, it would seem to follow 
that first impressions after birth should be still more 
potent. 

Children develop very early a sense of loyalty to inani- 
mate objects. Long before they show any attachment to 
a particular house or garden they resent adverse criticism 
of ugly old toys. It is commonly supposed that their 
strong young imaginations endow them with beauty, but 
we very much doubt if this is the case. They know well 
enough that they are ugly, but they remember them for 
what seems to them a long time, and they hate to hear 
them ridiculed or abused. Have we not all some ugly bit 
of furniture or so-called ornament which we simply could 
not throw away? ‘To sell it would seem like a slight to a 
friend. We stow it in the loft or the spare bedroom, 
somewhere at any rate where we do not oiten see it, but 
where though out of sight it is not altogether out of 
mind, and where it is still in our power to “ bring it to our 
recollection.” 

Another form of loyalty, almost passionate loyalty, can 
exist without any very real, or at least very lasting affection, 
and that is loyalty to books. When great names go 
suddenly out of favour those who remember the days 
when the world swore by them experience a real sinking 
of heart. Not many people of fifty like to hear their 
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own- or growing-up children talking about Tennyson. 
erhaps they themselves very seldom read him, and when 
they do they feel as if they had revisiged some place they 
had loved as children about which they do not desire to 
be disillusionized. Perhaps if they are in sentimental 
mood they will say they do not know which laboured under 
an illusion, their past or their present selves, but anyway, 
they do not want the two views of life placed in juxta- 
ition. They do not want to have to acknowledge 
ow very small the garden was and they do not want to 
see how narrow seems the scope of a genius which once they 
thought almost infinite. It is a curious comment on the 
individuality of whose changelessness we are so unshak- 
ably certain that the books which appeal to us before 
twenty-five and over fifty should be so very different. 
What proves our mental continuity is not our taste but 
our loyalty. We drop their acquaintance, we even may 
be said to fear to meet them, but we will not hear them 
spoken against; we will not think against them. I dare 
not go back to them, we may say to a friend in a burst of 
confidence ; but that is as far as we go in the way of 
criticism. 





THE STUDY OF THE BADGER. 


HEN Sir Alfred Pease and the present writer compiled 
The Badger it was emphasized in that work that “ it 
is never safe to say of any wild creatures they always do 
this or they never do that.” It was also pointed out that 
of all animals the habits of the Badger were least known 
and most misrepresented by many in successive generations 
of Naturalists. One after another they have perpetuated 
at least some of the errors of their predecessors, though the 
more obvious fallacies—the three long legs and one short 
one theory, for instance—have not been repeated. Recent 
well-authenticated evidence has necessitated a certain 
modification of views even on the part of those who have 
never written with finality on the life and habits of this 
most interesting animal. The pity of it is that many of 
the new students of the “Grey ” (as our forbears called 
him) are in practice by no means friends of the Badger. 
They are what is vulgarly termed “ out for blood,” and too 
often they conjugate the verbs “ to kill” or “ to capture,” 
together with that “to observe.” There are probably 
many more Badgers in some parts of England to-day than 
there were, say, forty years ago. Indeed, in portions of the 
counties of Durham and Northumberland, wherein they 
had become almost extinct, Badgers are now known to be 
fairly plentiful. The changing of ownership of estates, the 
ignorance of gamekeepers, the prejudice of some Masters 
of foxhounds and their huntsmen, together with the action 
of local terrier “ fanciers” and their spade-carrying com- 
anions, all threaten the existence of this, the last of our 
inglish wild animals. It is to be feared that in our time, 
and before long, Brock will once more—and for ever— 
be extinct in certain quarters. Rural England will be the 
poorer for his passing ! 

It is interesting to recall how it happened that Badgers 
came to reinhabit some of their old haunts, where they had 
been ousted after years of persecution. Sir Alfred Pease, 
in a recent letter to the writer, repeated the story of the re- 
Badgering of the North, and his statements are well worth 
recording for the guidance of future historians. He says :— 


“There were very few Badgors in Cleveland when I was 
young, and it is curieus how they have spread in the North 
iding and beyond its boundaries into Durham and elsewhere. 
I protected them and turned some down in tho ’seventies and 
early ‘eighties on the Hutton estate.* This may account, at any 
rate in part, for their spreading, though I think only in part, for 
there were always Badgers about Helmsley and in that locality, 
d I believe that though the Hutton Badgers spread E., N. and 
.W. as far as Thornaby, those from Helmsley spread N. to 
Hambleton and Arncliffe districts and possibly to the Tees’ 
banks. Tho gamekeepers in Cleveland have waged perpetual 
war on Badgers, even when their masters liked to have them. 
I am sorry to say gamekeepors do more in destroying rare birds 
and beasts ‘ behind their masters’ backs ’ (not to mention Foxes 
and Badgers) than anyone else. A great many Badgers have 
been killed lately in Cleveland. A week or two ago five were 
dug out and killed (old and young) in Newton Wood, and though 
for 40 years I have always known of settes within half a mile 
of my house I do not now know of a single earth.” 
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A Teesdale Badger authority tells me that forty years 
ago these animals had become extinct in that part of the 
country, and it was always a mystery how they reappeared. 
Their return was first discovered in the woods below Eggle- 
stone Hall (on the Durham side), and it was then suspected 
they had come from Cleveland. Then they got down to 
Raby and were strictly preserved there. Now they are 
found, he tells me, in every valley in Teesdale, though the 
largest colony is in Egglestone Woods. They cross to and 
fro from Yorkshire to Durham by means of Egglestone 
Bridge, and a year or two ago a policeman got quite a 
fright by meeting two in the act of leaving one county 
for the other. 

So much for that point. Now we come to another 
regarding the habits of the Badger. Those who have studied 
Brock longest have all agreed that he is a pattern of clean- 
liness both as regards his person and his domicile. So 
much so, indeed, that many Masters of foxhounds have 
encouraged the preservation of Badgers because they act 
as scavengers to the Fox, clean out earths and prevent 
mange. Let me hasten to say that all Masters of hounds 
do not agree on this point—the North Durham and Tyne- 
dale Masters, for instance. Nevertheless, the cleanliness of 
the Badger and his home, and the fallacy of the old-time 
Naturalists’ statement as to “ Greys” having a pungent 
odour, are indisputable facts. Their burrowing and earth- 
drawing habits and love for sandy soil, together with the 
character of their epidermis, probably has much to do with 
their freedom from vermin, which is also a well-established 
fact. Indeed, when the Hon. Charles Rothschild, of Tring, 
was making his famous collection of fleas, I believe it was 
some years before he succeeded in securing one, though 
many Badgers were dug out and searched and their 
“ ovens ” (as well as the bedding of tame Badgers) carefully 
examined. However, he did eventually secure a distinct 
Badger parasite, after (if my memory serves me aright) a 
reward of £1,000 was offered. 

Now we come back to my opening remark quoted in 
The Badger book, of which I was joint-author, that it is 
never safe to say of Badgers, any more than other wild 
creatures, that they always do this or never do that. The 
following extract from a letter dated “ Barnard Castle, 
May 29th, 1922,” and written to me by a careful and 
sympathetic naturalist, somewhat astonished me :— 

“A party of us out digging on Saturday last bagged a big 

boar weighing 25 lb. Strange to say, he was covered with 
large dog ‘ ticks,’ quite the size of one’s thumb-nail. Moreover, 
the earth (an old Fox stronghold) was quite a foot deep in 
pure excrement. In all my experience of Badgers I never saw 
anything like it.” 
Obviously this was one of the exceptions—it might be a 
naturally dirty beast, or one in ill-health, or one which was 
an excommunicate outcast through age, impotence, tem- 
perament or some other reason. I sent my correspondent’s 
letter on to Sir Alfred Pease, who replied :— 

“T will not swear that I have never seen excrement in a 
Badger’s earth, but I am sure it is rare and that it is quite excep- 
tional for Brock to ‘foul his own nest.’ I suppose, however, 
there are dirty beasts in every species. As you know, the 
dwelling-house or ‘ oven’ is usually dry and, when bedded, not 
offensive—at worst dirt and litter. Like you, I have searched 
Badgers in confinement and wild, also their bedding in kennel 
and in their settes for vermin and I never found anything except 
once three (? dog) ‘ ticks.’ ”’ 


This dirty Teesdale Badger on further inquiry proved 
to be a very aged one, which may explain the condition of 
his adopted home, whilst the dog “ ticks ” are not difficult 
to trace (though the size is unusual), seeing that in the 
Zetland hunting country there has been a good deal of 
indiscriminate “ terrier-trying ”’ in recent times. 

In The Badger the idea of the subject of the monograph 
killing poultry was rather scouted—always with the reser- 
vation twice previously quoted. It was not denied that 
Brock was occasionally carnivorous, for everyone who knows 
anything about him at all is aware that he will dig down to 
a nest of young rabbits—directly upon them from above. 
We know, too, that he will occasionally take eggs, whilst 
he will spend a good part of a late summer evening turning 
over heaps of cow-dung in pasture land to find the beetles 
which collect underneath. Very occasionally I have found 
traces of rats and mice and the feathers of small birds in 
Badger pellets, and I have heard of one or two well-authen- 
ticated cases of his catching, killing and eating wounded 
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(or may be close-sitting “ broody ”’) water-birds. Despite 
all this, however, I personally have always been inclined to 
smile rather incredulously at the oft-made allegations that 
Badgers have destroyed and carried away poultry from the 
farmyard. The “ Grey ” so loves secrecy and (as a general 
though not invariable rule) avoids the haunts of man that 
it has seemed to me contradictory to his instinct, mode 
of life, temperament and general habits, of his own free 
will to come amid barking dogs and the haunts 
of man to kill “feathered fowl.” Within a few days 
of each other, in May and June last, three Badgers 
were “caught in the act”; one was shot with a 
duck in his mouth as he was leaving the poultry 
house, another was found in another poultry pen, and a 
third was followed to his earth by the trail of feathers he 
left and dug out ere he had completed his meal. Nor is 
this a mere caprice or degeneracy of Badgers in one par- 
ticular district where they have acquired a taste for duck 
and cockerel. One case was in Cumberland (Clea Hall, near 
Wigton), another was near Cotherstone, in the County of 
Durham, and the third was near Bath. They are all well 
authenticated and there have been repetitions in Teesdale 
since the particular case into which I inquired. Mr. J. 8. 
Helmer, of Barnard Castle, wrote to me recently :— 

“Last week another Badger was caught visiting chicken 
coops at Cotherstone. He had been on the previous evening 
and the farmer sat up and waited for him coming in the moon- 
light and shot him. On another farm, not half a mile away, 
the tenant found one in his duck house. He had killed two ducks 
and was after a third—rather odd this, as Badgers as a rule don’t 
kill merely for killing’s sake. I know of a case of a sotte not 
150 yards away from a farmhouse from which poultry has also 
been lost and Brock convicted.” 


Here we have evidence of Badgers living in close prox- 
imity to the genus homo and incontrovertible evidence of 
poultry killing! The Bath case was equally well authen- 
ticated and a Badger was actually shot in the suburbs of 
Bath within the last few months. 

Then in March some of us who have studied Brock all 
our lives were astounded by a report from Merionethshire 
to the effect that a Mr. John Morgan Jones, Dinas Farm 
(situate on the mountains near the Cymbychan Lake), had 
some lambs slaughtered and traced a Badger in the snow to 
a rocky stronghold, at which he waited in patience till the 


animal came out and shot it—a 25-lb. boar. Inquiries 
failed to provide further evidence in this case. 
Albino Badgers are not altogether unknown. One was 


caught some years ago near Helmsley (Yorks), and in 
recent times two have been captured in Cheshire. A cor- 
respondent informed me that these might possibly be 
hybrids from some “ African Badgers turned down by Mr. 
Victor Hermon in Cheshire a few years ago.” . Hearing that 
one of the albinos dug out by Captain J. Lucas in June last 
had been sent to the Zoo, I was inclined to make an 
immediate journey to London, for the subject was of intense 
interest. However, I once more consulted Sir Alfred Pease, 
who is the greatest living authority on the Badger, and his 
interest was as keen as my own regarding the statement as 
to African Badgers. He replied :— 

“IT should very much like to know what part of Africa the 
Badgers turned downin Cheshire camefrom. If substantiated it 
is, I think, as you say, quite a new zoological discovery. Hitherto 
the Ratel—a quite distinct species, and I should say quite 
incapable of hybridizing with the Badger—is the only —- 
in Africa to the species. There is no real reason why the Badger 
should not exist in North Africa and the Atlas range. I do not 
believe that the Badger exists in Algeria or Tunisia. I hunted 
for years in the Aures and right East far into Tunisia and never 
heard or saw a trace of them, but there are vast forest regions 
between the Atlas and the Maritimo belt in Algeria and Tunisia 
and I cannot say if they exist or not ; but it is strange that there 
i3 no record of them and that I should never have heard of them.”’ 


Lady Arthur Grosvenor kindly inquired from Mr. Victor 
Hermon as to the importation of African Badgers story, 
and it has turned out purely local fiction. Many, if not 
most, of the Cheshire Badgers are sandy coloured, which 
possibly lends itself to an albino occasionally. 

Even though one alters one’s ideas as to the Badger a 
little as time goes on and as fresh facts come to light, those 
of us who have loved this interesting aristocrat of the 
woodlands, studied him and protected him, learn to have 
a deeper affection for him and to regret his passing—which 
seems inevitable. 

J. Farrrax-BLakEBOROUGH. 





FINANCE—PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 


—>_—_—_—. 


A DIPLOMATIC BLUNDER. 

(To THE Epiror or THE “ Specrator.’’] 
Srr,— At a moment when so much is being said concerning 
the political aspect of the British Government’s Note to the 
Allies concerning International Debts, I think you will 
wish me to tell the readers of the Spectator how the 
Note is regarded by bankers and business men. Let me 
say, however, at the outset that it is the carefully con- 
sidered and temperate view with which I propose to deal. 
There are many who describe the Balfour Note as the most 
colossal political blunder which has been committed for 
some time past, and who assert that the damage likely to 
be inflicted upon British credit is incalculable. I do not 
propose to follow that line of reasoning very far. 

* * a - 


Furthermore the City, which has studied with attention 
every line of this Note, also clearly recognizes two further 
points which I think call for special emphasis. One is that 
the Note does not suggest for a moment that our paying 
America depends in any way on what we receive from 
our Allies, The funding of that debt is to go forward as a 
matter of course irrespective of the attitude of our own 
debtors. The other point is that the Note is manifestly 
inspired by the belief that only by some great policy of 
international cancellation of indebtedness can the world 
hope to escape the financial and commercial calamities 
which must follow upon continued disorganized exchanges 
—calamities, moreover, in which the United States as well 
as other countries would share. 

* * * * 

It may be recalled that the War Debts, exclusive of 
interest due to us at the present, amount to about 
£3,400,000,000, of which Germany owes £1,450,000,000, 
Russia £650,000,000, and the Allies £1,300,000,000. Against 
this total we owe the United States about £850,000,000 
at the par of exchange together with interest accrued 
for the past three years. Briefly, the suggestion in 
Mr. Balfour’s message is that were it not for our own 
external obligations we should be prepared to forgive 
Germany the whole of her indebtedness to us and also to 
wipe off the indebtedness of our Allies. If for a moment, 
therefore, we indulge in a flight of fancy and suppose 
that America were to be so impressed by the argument as 
to cancel the whole of the obligations of its debtors, which 
amount roundly to about £2,000,000,000, the situation 
from the international exchange point of view would 
obviously have cleared enormously. The pound sterling 
would probably go quickly to the par of the dollar, while 
the only great external liability so far as debts between 
Governments were concerned would be the remaining 
obligations of Germany to our Allies amounting, roughly, 
to some £4,000,000,000. The way would then be clearer 
for the reduction of this indebtedness, while the spirit 
engendered by this whole policy of mutual cancellations 
would in itself promote a revival in general confidence. 

** * * * 

Those probably are some of the possibilities which 
induced the Government to adopt the policy of despatching 
its Note, and should they be realized it will no doubt be 
considered that the end has justified the means. The City, 
however, as a business community, is perhaps to be excused 
for taking a more practical view of the situation, and it is 
when the actual facts of the situation are faced and 
when, moreover, with what may be described as business 
imagination the matter is viewed not merely from our 
own standpoint but from that of other countries, that 
grave doubts are entertained as to the wisdom of the 
Government's action. The first plain fact is that America 
had begun “ with perfect courtesy ” (to use the language 
of Lord Balfour’s Note) to intimate to us the desirability of 
placing our Debt.on a business footing through the process 
of funding. During the four years which have elapsed 
since the Armistice there have been few signs, until latterly, 
of the Government slackening in its extravagant expenditure, 
although warnings in your own and other journals have 
been neither few nor feeble. It is scarcely surprising, 
therefore, that America should feel that a country which 
can pay doles and other outlays for the “ welfare ” of ita 
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people can afford to settle up its liabilities. More than one 
courteous reminder, however, had to be given before the 
definite statement was forthcoming a few weeks ago that 
British Delegates were prepared to go to Washington to 
attend to the matter. Moreover, on more than one occasion 
there have been very direct suggestions from Great Britain 
as to the desirability of “ mutual cancellation,” and to each 
of these the United States has returned a very straight 
negative. Now, when the moment has at last arrived for 
taking up in earnest this question of the funding of our 
debt, the occasion has been used for casting a kind of final 
responsibility for the present economic chaos upon the 
United States and for telling our Allies and the world in 
general, in diplomatic and courteous but unmistakable 
language, that we are prevented by the demands of our 
creditor from exercising the clemency which we should 
have been only too glad to extend. 
* x * * 


Disapproval of the Note in the City is also based upon 
a consideration of how the situation must be viewed from 
the standpoint both of America and the Allies. When 
America entered the war, the conditions were never in 
doubt. She placed her own Army in the field, and, while 
the expedition with which her mobilization was carried out 
undoubtedly helped to end the war more quickly, that 
very speed must have been costly to the U.S. Treasury, 
and, quite apart from the sums lent to the Allies, her own 
war expenditure raised the American debt to a figure 
unprecedented in its history. As regards the loans to the 
Allies, there was never a question of their being an ordinary 
business transaction, while the magnitude of the sum lent 
to Great Britain in particular was a sufficient expression 
of the importance which America attached to our own strong 
credit position. Then, as now, those who lent to France 
and Italy recognized that it must be many a long day 
before those countries could be called upon to settle their 
obligations, but Great Britain, it was felt, in spite of all 
the strain of war, was in a very different position. As 
I have already said, wo are able here to appraise the 
genuine motives actuating our Government's policy in des- 
patching its Note, but America is, perhaps, to be excused 
if, having regard to the present desperate state of affairs 
in France and Germany, she should consider that Great 
Britain would drive a good bargain by cancelling debts 
which she cannot possibly expect to have repaid for many 
a year to come in return for the cancellation of obligations 
which she is expected to discharge immediately. 

* * * a 


Nor is it easy to see how the Note will be regarded by 
our Allies and especially by our great Ally—France. 
She is told in so many words that if only America adopted 
a different attitude England would forgive her the whole 
of her debt and, without prejudicing France’s claim on 
Germany for Reparation payments, would be prepared to 
forgo the whole of her own claims upon that country. 
Dealing with these points in their reverse order, the City 
is afraid that France may be more concerned with the 
possibility of losing the moral support of Britain in con- 
tinuing to press the rightful claims of the Allies upon 
Germany than by the suggested clemency. Similarly, as 
regards the “forgiveness” of the French Debt, France, 
while doubtless as ready as ourselves to fulfil her external 
obligations, did not expect to receive a reminder of 
those obligations until a more convenient season. There 
was, probably, scarcely a Frenchman who imagined 
that America was going to release Britain from her 
indebtedness, whatever she might do with regard to her 
other debtors, and therefore to be told now by Britain 
that but for her own external obligations the debt 
of France would have been wiped out is scarcely 
likely to stimulate any overwhelming gratitude, especially 
as it is only exhibited in the Note as a kind of “ might 
have been.” 

* * * * 

It may, however, be asked, if the City takes so practical 
a view of the whole situation, what course would 
business men have suggested that the Government should 
take? Is there not, it might be said, a good deal 
in the contention in the Note that it is scarcely for 
Great Britain to take up, as a matter of course, 
its obligations to America and at the same moment 





and with scant regard to its taxpayers to forgive a 
number of countries by which it is owed, collectively, a 
much larger sum? For what it is worth, therefore, I 
will summarize what, in the opinion of the City, is the 
course which should have been pursued. 


* * * # 


With America knocking at the door, it is obvious that 
there was but one course to pursue as regards our Debt 
to that country—namely, to arrange at once for the funding 
of the Debt on the best terms obtainable. As regards 
our own debtors, it is clear that they cannot pay us 
anything for some time to come, and therefore we should 
have told them that while at the present juncture it might 
not be possible to cancel their indebtedness, we should lool: 
for no interest on the Debt for some years. By so doing 
we should have lost nothing and we should have gained 
much, both in credit and in our power to counsel modera- 
tion on the part of Germany’s creditors. Also, as regards 
the United States itself, we should then have adopted 
a course which, at one and the same time, would have 
strengthened our credit in America and also have brought 
home gradually—it can only be brought home gradually— 
to the people of that country the very facts which the 
Government is now trying to drive home in one brief Note. 
This course would, no doubt, have imposed still further 
strain upon us and would probably have occasioned a 
fresh fall in the American exchange. Those, however, 
would have been the very conditions to have brought 
home the real facts to America. Our own attitude would 
have been beyond reproach and, incidentally, beyond any 
possibility of misunderstanding. When the American 
people had appreciated first that Britain had led the way 
in recognizing the sanctity of contracts and had still 
further strengthened her credit in the process, and, second, 
that in the process of payment exchanges were taking a 
course detrimental to the commercial interests of the 
States, we should probably have had business men in that 
country demanding from their Government a cancellation 
or a modification of the demands upon Europe and the 
movement then would have come from the only quarter 
able to make it without its being possible to cast any 
reflections upon the debtor countries. In the opinion 
of the City, therefore, the Government has not only missed 
but has misused a great opportunity. Time must show 
whether that opinion is right or not. So far, the effect 
of the Note has emphasized, rather than relieved, the 
depression in the Foreign exchanges.—I am, Sir, yours 
faithfully, 

The City, August 2nd. Artuur W. Kippy. 

P.S.—August 3rd.—I regret to note that the cables 
arriving from Washington confirm the City’s fear as to 
the reception of the Note by America.—A. W. K, 








CORRESPONDENCE, 





AN ANGLO-INDIAN ENTENTE. 
[To tHe Epiror oF THE 
Smr,—The future of the British Commonwealth in Asia very 
largely depends on what are to be the ultimate relations between 
the British and Indian peoples. Is the present mistrust on 
both sides to be allowed to grow unchecked or is some definite 
attempt to be made to try and promote a friendlier fecling 
between His Majesty’s Indian subjects and the people of Great 
Britain and the Dominions? From whatever angle the subject 
is approached few can be satisfied with the present state of 
affairs. 

It was to discuss the rapidly changing relations between 
Indians and British, as India becomes self-governing, that @ 
meeting was lately called at the House of Commons by a group 
of British and Indians in this country. Under the heading, 
** Anglo-Indian Entente,” a summons to the meeting was 
circulated in the following terms :— 

“As India becomes self-governing, the relations between 
Indians and British are undergoing rapid change. This change 
involves difficulties, and the most serious facing both races is the 
social difficulty. It appears to us that a great deal of this social 
difficulty and misunderstanding could be removed if there were 
in London some social club and centre where Indians and British 
This would begin that co-operation which is 


** SpecraTor.*’] 


could meet. 


essential to both English and Indians if we are to continue to 
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live in amity both during and after the change. If you aro 
prepared to discuss the desirability of starting some such club, 
please come to a meeting in Room 5 at the House of Commons 
at 5.30 p.m. on Wednesday, July 19th.” 

The document was signed by members of all parties and 
included such names as Lord Ronaldshay, recently returned 
from the Governorship of Bengal; Lady Emily Lutyens, who, 
with her husband, has been at Delhi this winter; Sir William 
Meyer, High Commissioner for India; Lady Cynthia Mosley; 
Sir Godfrey Lagden, Chairman of the Royal Colonial Institute; 
Mr. Lionel Curtis, Colonel Josiah Wedgewood, Sir Krishna 
Gupta, Sir Thomas Bennett, M.P., proprictor of the Times of 
India, and others. 

The meeting which gathered as a result of this appeal in 
Committee-room 5 of the House of Commons to discuss the 
possibilities of such an association may well be a memorable one. 
Those present, British and Indian, were undoubtedly of the 
opinion that the moment was ripe for establishing some sort of 
clearing-house, with possibly clubrooms attached, where all 
Indian visitors to Great Britain would be made welcome and 
put in touch with all those interested in India. The two essen- 
tials of any such scheme would appear to the writer to be that 
it (1) should have nothing to say to politics; and (2) should be 
independent of the Government—special emphasis was laid on 
this latter point by the Indian speakers. 

In the course of the discussion which ensued the successful 
work of the English-Speaking Union in making the British and 
American peoples better known to one another was cited. It 
was suggested that what was required in Anglo-Indian relation- 
ship was a somewhat similar body to do for British-Indian 
friendship what the English-Speaking Union is attempting to 
do for British-American fellowship. 

Critics will not be wanting who will state that the analogy is 
not on all fours, because in the case of friendship with the United 
States no colour question arises. There is no doubt that the 
difficulties confronting all those who are working for an Anglo- 
Indian Entente are manifold, chief of which is the racial one. 
Colour prejudice in Anglo-Saxon communities is very strong, 
and no amount of logic will overcome it. Exactly why it is so 
much more pronounced in the American and British Common- 
wealths than it is, say, in France, the French over-sea Empire, 
and in other Latin countries is an interesting theme, but one 
which comes outside the scope of the present article. If the 
promoters of an Anglo-Indian Entente mean to succeed they 
must recognize facts as they are and face the problem squarely. 


Whatever the difficulties the more that personal contact can 


be established between British and Indians interested in the | 


same subjects the better. For instance, when Indian journal- 
ists, scientists, sociologists, engineers, farmers, educationists 
and so on visit this country it is of the utmost importance that 
they should be afforded an opportunity of friendly intercourse 
with their British confréres. 

Aviation, cheap cables—and in parentheses there is urgent 
need for further reductions in cable charges in the interests of 
the Empire—and wireless telegraphy are drawing all sections 
of His Majesty’s Dominions closer together from the standpoint 
of time. It is no longer possible for East and West to pursue 
different paths, despite Mr. Gandhi. All who believe there is 
ample scope for Indian development as a self-governing nation 
within the British Commonwealth must feel the more the Indian 
standpoint is understood in Great Britain and in the Dominions 
and the British point of view in India the better. 


For better or for worse, ever since the statement of the Secretary 
of State for India in the House of Commons on August 20th, 
1917, the declared policy of the British Government has been the 
granting of responsible government to India within-+the Empire. 
Whether that momentous experiment is to be a success will 
very largely depend on how far moderate British and Indian 
opinion is able to get together. A kind of Anglo-Indian Union, 
carefully eschewing politics and aiming solely at making British 
and Indians better acquainted, with influential support from all 
sections of the community, might play a very vital part in 
dispelling some of the clouds of suspicion which undoubtedly 
exist to-day, both in India and in this country.—I am, Sir, 
&e., EVELYN WRENCH. 

[We sincerely hope that the optimistic tone of Mr. Wrench’s 
fetter is well founded. In any case, we shall watch the develop- 
ment of the new scheme not merely with interest, but with 
sympathy.—Ep. Spectator.] 











LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
——— 

[Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read, and therefore more effective, than those which 
fill treble the space.) 

THE PERILS OF ORATORY; OR, THE PRIME MINISTER 

AND THE FREE CHURCH CLERGY. 
(To THE Epiror or THE “ Specraror.’’] 
Str,—The speech of the Prime Minister to the representatives 
of the Free Churches on the 28th inst. was a fine effort, rich 
in impressive and alluring phrases, well calculated to linger 
in the memory. His advice, in the striking passage in which 
he pointed out the danger of forgetfulness, was quite admir- 
able. “The new temper” is certainly “one of the dangers of 
the moment”; but that “the Churches alone can cope with it ” 
is doubtful. A new spirit—the spirit which Christianity seeks 
to implant—is sorely needed if this distracted world is ever to 
reach peace and if civilization is to be saved. One can 
imagine the effect of the speech on many of the hearers; but, 
reading it in the cold light of reason, without the spell which 
the orator casts, I find that it ignores pregnant facts and may 
serve to foster illusions. 

The greatest danger to civilization at the present time does 
not arise from the menace of local wars in Europe, but from 
the powerful organized forces which are ev erywhere working 
for revolution of Communist type to be combined with the 
destruction of Christianity. The Prime Minister’s only hint of 
such danger is his statement that “ If a man writes an article 
in this country to provoke and foment revolution and anarchy, 
you prosecute him.” 

Mr. Lloyd George must, however, be well that 
speeches, articles and leaflets intended “ to provoke and foment 
revolution ” are rampant all over the country, and that the 
corruption of our young children for revolutionary purposes is 
systematically carried on in many places. The few prosecutions 
which have been instituted have proved an encouragement 
rather than a deterrent, and the volume of subversive litera- 
ture, largely alien in origin, continues to increase. Perhaps, by 
an accident, the Times gave space immediately preceding this 
report of the speech to some startling evidence of what the 
Semitic revolutionaries in Russia are attempting in the British 
Empire. 

“The roll of battle,” said Mr. Lloyd George, “ has passed on 
to distant fields ”; but, if we can no longer hear “the roar of the 
artillery,” fighting of the worst kind is in progress every day 
not many miles away from our shores, and the speech contains 
no allusion to the wrecking of Ireland and the reversion of 
Irishmen to tribal “rust not in force. The 
nation that dees so brings ruin on itself.” “ The ill-equipped 
” won this great war because “ they had righteousness 


aware 


conditions. 


armies 
on their side.” This may be attractive as oratory, but it is not 
true, and it may be perilously misleading. Yorce is the rock 
upon which law, order, security of life, and all that civilization 
That force may be, and has 


implies must continue to rest. 
lious 


often in the past been, basely used is no reason for the insic 
suggestion that it is now a useless and immoral possession. 
The armies which were ultimately best equipped gained the 
victory. 

The Prime Minister had much to say about the League of 
Nations which elicited the cheers of his audience. “If it 
succeeds, civilization is safe.’" When the uncivilized and semi- 
civilized people who form the greater part of the world’s popula- 
tion are all imbued with the Christian spirit, and when the 
advanced nations are guided by that spirit, it will “ succeed ” 
if it is then required. But this “ingenious iron puzzle ”- 
wonderfully apt phrase—will depend upon force, as Articles 
XVI. and XVII. of the Covenant plainly recognize, and if, in 
circumstances easily imagined, force is not available, it will 
break down hopelessly. In any case, it is powerless against tho 
greatest present menace to peace and civilization, and it 
already serves the purpose of international revolutionaries who 


rea 
t=] 


“ih 


can gather and intrigue under its egis. 

Oratorical power is a great gift; but, unless controlled by 
cool judgment and a full appreciation of stern realities, it is 
never free from the perils which the Prime Minister has again 
exemplified.—l am, Sir, &e., 


July 20th. SyDENUAM. 





“MORE WORK FOR THE ARCHITECTURE CLUB." 
(To tHe Epiror oF THE “‘ Specrator.’’] 
last issue the foundation and aims of the 


Sir,—In your 
Architecture Club are described, and J, in common with all 
those who care for the amenities of England, welcome and 
salute the club as seeming to provide a clearing-house for all 
the architectural proposals and complaints that at present 
appear spasmodically and usually ineff ively in the Press, 
or more often get no hearing at all. It is clear that if the club 
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Is really going to fulfil the functions it has set itself it will 
be kept exceedingly busy for many years ahead, and will have 
to concentrate rather than diffuse its energies. There is, how- 
ever, a new threat to the amenities of the country, especially 
of the Home Counties, with which no other body seems com- 
petent to deal, and I write in the hope that the club may be 
able to do something, by propaganda or the promotion of 
legislation or otherwise, before it is altogether too late. 

The threat is the suburbanization of all the more accessible 
and attractive parts of the country within daily or even “ week- 
end” reach of London by ill-considered and short-sighted 
“ bungalow development.” It is a new form of land and build- 
ing speculation partly meeting and partly creating a new 
demand that is in itself entirely civilized and justifiable, and 
my only complaint is that the present haphazard exploitation 
supplies the need so inefficiently and wastefully, and with an 
utter disregard for the original inhabitants of the locality as 
well as for the general public. A park or farm is bought up 
by some speculater alongside a main road, a board is erected 
advertising “artistic bungalow residences on this charming 
site to be sold freehold with one to three acres,” and the game 
starts. Very soon the bungalows begin to come up all pink 
and white and “ artistic” (in the strictly speculative sense). 
They have wire fences partitioning off their respective lots, 
their litter of zine outhouses and poultry-runs, and they 
sprawl at all angles in an untidy ragged line for half a miie 
along a once beautiful stretch of road, which has now, how- 
ever, lost its sheltering belt of trees. Gone is the “charm” 
originally (and truly) advertised as the attraction, and gone, 
too, is the true country another half-mile down the road away 
from the pursuing Londoner. Left in their place are a score 
of unlovely “ squatments” scattered about like ill-assorted 
guests at an unsuccessful party, each determined to cut the 
rest, to appear unconscious of their very existence, and to stare 
through them if they cannot look past or over them. 

Owing to the absence of any coherent lay-out plan to secure 
equal amenities to all and a seemly whole, many of the later 
comers command no better prospect than other people’s back- 
offices, which is a poor sort of view to move into the country 
for, even into “‘ Metroland.” Fortunately, most of the State- 
aided rural housing and farm colony schemes have been laid 
out by architects who understood the value of grouping and a 
reasonable concentration, so that the whole area available has 
not been littered with unrelated buildings to the destruction 
of all rural amenity. Even the speculative villas of pre-War 
days could be relied upon to come up in compact clumps along 
the line of the main sewer as nettles along an open drain, but 
the adventurous bungalows by no means cling to the public 
services, and spring up as capriciously as mushrooms all over 
the place, and with apparently as little regulation by any 
reasonable human authority. 

Is any sort of control possible? The building by-laws provide 
for a sufficiency of light and air, for dryness, stability, and 
safety from fire, and they are zealous in their protection of sensi- 
tive noses. Is it unreasonable to suggest that we now endeavour 
to preserve views as well as ventilation, and respect the eyes of 
the sensitive as well as their noses? No doubt the incompetent 
bungalow speculator soon cuts his own throat by messing up his 
land so as to make it repellent to those in search of “ rural 
surroundings,” but that is small comfort when some gracious 
down-side meadow has been ravaged in the process. Cannot 
the bungalow builders be shown that it will pay them to get a 
decent architect to provide them with plans, not only for the 
individual buildings, but also for the general lay-out of their 
property? Failing that could not an appeal be made for the 
preservation of a wide margin along the sides of all “ unde- 
veloped ” main roads with an unbuilt-upon grass margin to 
allow for future widening, and with room for a line of trees 
that would make the road tolerable for the traveller even if 
bedevilment went on behind? 

The great avenue leading out of Henley towards Oxford is 

still a delight to traverse, and one scarcely notices the new 
buildings that have sprung up on either hand behind the 
screening elms. Mr. St. Loe Strachey, in his speech at the 
Architecture Club dinner, is reported to have asked for dignified 
monumental buildings of some sort to mark the entrances to 
our new arterial roads. I make the more humble and negative 
proposal that the club do something to preserve the existing 
amenities along these roads, and help keep the real country 
within a motor-’bus ride.—I am, Sir, &e., A Lonponer. 
’ [We agree with “Londoner.” Further, we are certain that 
there is money as well as beauty in the proper laying out, i.e., 
the development, of rural properties. The first man who plans 
on “ Londoner’s” lines will find that his houses and plots sell 
far better and quicker than those of his ill-regulated rivals. 
The plain Englishman has not enough constructive imagination 
to foretell the dreadful results of hugger-mugger development, 
but when he sees a well-ordered scheme in heing he at once wants 
to live there and not in a “ squatment.’”’-—Eb. Spectator. ] 





A BRIDGE OF HOUSES. 
(To tHe Epitor or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
Str,—You have recently put forward the suggestion that houses 
should again be built on bridges. May I point out that from 
the picturesque point of view the result for pedestrians passing 
over the bridge is sometimes disappointing? As in the case of 
the well-known Pulteney Bridge at Bath, there is nothing to 
indicate to the passenger crossing over that he is on a bridge 
at all, or that there is a river flowing beneath. With a little 
forethought in planning, however, the desired effect of street 
and river may be secured. On either side of the bridge ample 
footways should be left between the parapets of the bridge and 
the houses. The upper storeys of the houses, moreover, might 
project over the footways, forming two arcades, which might 
be continuous for the length of the bridge or intermittent. At 
one or two points on the bridge also the houses might be carried 
across the central roadway on an arch. If these conditions 
were complied with a bridge might be constructed that would 
bring in a substantial rental and also be pleasing to the eye. 
Ono proviso must be made in respect of a structure of this 
character. It must not be placed where it would obscure the 
finest sweep of the river, for instance. Such a bridge should 
not he tolerated on the site of the present Hungerford Bridge 
at Charing Cross, although there would be no objection to it at 
Lambeth or Southwark or Cannon Street.—I am, Sir, &c., 
S. Cameron. 

Motyndean, 21 Gisburn Road, Hornsey, N. 8. 

[If we followed the block system employed in Old London 
Bridge we should also get the wide views between the blocks.— 
Ep. Spectator.) 





SINN FEIN CALUMNIES. 
[To THe EpirorR or THE “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—I enclose cutting from Irish Independent of July 24th. 
{ think it is a pity that such a gross misrepresentation of 
affairs in Belfast should appear at the present juncture. It 
certainly tends to make the terrible position of many 
Protestants in the Southern area worse and makes also more 
dificult the understanding between North and South which all 
sensible people on hkoth sides earnestly desire —I am, Sir, &c., 
Belfast. Z. 


“INFAMOUS POGROM.” 
PROTESTANT’S “BLOOD BOILS.” 

“T am not a Catholic, and I have no love for the Papacy. 
I was brought up in the Protestant faith, and 1 am never likely 
to desert it for the Catholic faith. But it is because I believe 
in the liberty of the Protestant faith that my blood boils at 
the infamous pogrom against the Catholic population of 
Belfast, which has been carried on for two years, and is being 
continued today under the auspices and by the forces of the 
Ulster Government. 

The whole Catholic population of Belfast is living under a 
terror that recalls the Middle Ages. They are driven out of 
employment by the thousand and by the ten thousand; their 
homes are burned over their heads; they are shot down in the 
streets by the armed hordes of the Ulster Government. The 
poor wretches retaliate, of course. If you govern by murder 
what can you expect to reap but murder? But who are to 
blame but the infamous authors of this savage pogrom? 

What is its purpose? It is the same purpose as that of the 
rebels in the Four Courts. It is to destroy the Treaty. It is 
to make_ peace with Ireland impossible. It is to drag this 
country once more into a war of conquest in Ireland. Let 
us take care that this criminal plot does not succeed. Let us 
remember that the enemies of peace are not only in the 
Four Courts at Dublin, but in the Parliament House at Belfast. 
—A. G. Garpiner, former editor of the Daily News.” 

[We are as certain as one can be of anything that Mr. Gar- 
diner’s reckless and unsupported innuendo that Catholies are 
being shot in Belfast under the auspices of the Ulster 
Government is without any foundation of fact. If there is a 
man living who is anxious to prevent murder and civil strife 
it is Sir James Craig. If Mr. Gardiner can prove his state- 
ments let him do so and we will offer him our sincere apologies. 
If not, he should offer his apologies to the Northern Government 
which he has so violently aspersed. If he does neither his action 
will be condemned by all self-respecting men. We await his 
reply.—Ep. Spectator.] 





SAVONAROLA IN IRELAND. 
(To rue Epiror oF THE “ Specrator.’’] 
Srtr,—You said in your last week’s issue that “ what the Roman 
Church wants is a Savonarola.” A Savonarola would only 
accentuate the evil, which is clerical celibacy. For many 
generations the best of the Irish people have become priests, 
monks, and nuns, and have left no descendants to inherit their 
good qualities. The result is that the more spiritual, moral, 


and intellectual elements of the race have been eliminated, and 
only the dregs remain.—l am, Sir, &c., 
73 Brondesbury Villas, Kilburn, N.W. 6. 


JosepH Banister. 
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“LET FRANCE EXPLAIN.” 
(To tHe Epiror or tHE “‘ Spectator.’’) 
$1z,—In your notice of Mr. Bausman’s book you deprecate his 
view of the Franco-Russian Alliance as a menace to the peace 
of Europe. Many of the Belgian despatches, however, in the 
years preceding the War point to a real alarm on this matter, 
and even appear to detect in the Three Years’ Service Act the 
pressure of Russia. Also, many enlightened Frenchmen, and, 
above all, that great patriot and internationalist, Jean Jaurés, 
viewed the later development of the policy of the Alliance with 
great distrust and regarded it is a threat to the independence 
and dignity of France. Up to the day of his tragic death on 
the eve of the War Jaurés, in his superhuman efforts in the 
cause of peace, resolutely turned his back on this dangerous 
Treaty, and it was in his last public speech (at Brussels) that 
he uttered those thrilling and memorable words: “ Lorsqu’on 
invoquera notre traité secret avec la Russie, nous invoquerons 
nous, notre traité public avec l’Humanité.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
Lee Vicarage, North Devon. Mary E. MacMicwatt. 


[To tHe Epitor or tue “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—In your review of Mr. Bausman’s book, Let France 
Explain, you rightly call attention to the fact that German 
strategic railways were built up to the Belgian frontier in time 
of peace; but you say nothing of the equally threatening pre- 
parations against the French. No one familiar with the 
district between Nancy and Longwy in 1912 and 1913 can fail 
to have been struck with the enormous activity in the con- 
struction of new military works on the German, and the 
absolute lack of anything of that sort on the French, side. 
Moreover, at the general election of March, 1914, the French 
people returned a large majority against the re-establishment 
of the three years’ service. On the very eve of war France 
passed beyond the limits of prudence “ to avoid all appearance 
of evil.” It did not save her from German aggression then; 
it has not even saved her now from condemnation on the score 
of “nerves” hy people who have never exercised self-control 
in a like extremity. After all, if the French have lost their 
faith in passivity as a protection, it has only been as the result 
of experience. Surely if “‘ modern Americans see in French- 
men a restless, implacable people,” and “the enmities of 
misunderstanding are quite as damaging as enmities based on 
solid fact,” it is the duty of us Englishmen (who know the 
solid fact) to do our utmost to dispel this misunderstanding 
instead of hinting to our much-tried allies that though we 
know extremists are working against them we are convinced 
that all will yet be well if only they will take no notice. Is 
not this the beginning of the Very policy which the Spectator 
has so courageously and consistently condemned in Ireland?— 
I am, Sir, &., W. Lencieys, 
c/o Lloyds Bank, 222 Strand. 





“THE COMMON LAW OF ENGLAND IS PART OF THE 
LAW OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA.” 
(To THE Eprror or THe “ Specrator.’’] 

Sir,—I am not surprised that you cannot trace this statement 
to Chief Justice Marshall, because it is not true. Blackstone 
(Commentaries, Vol. I., 108), writing a little before the War of 

Independence, says :— 

“ And therefore the common law of England, as such, has no 

allowance or authority there [‘our American plantations ’] : 
they being no part of the Mother Country, but distinct (though 
dependent) dominions. They are subject, however, to the 
control of the Parliament, though (like Ireland, Man, and 
the rest) not bound by any Acts of Parliament unless 
particularly named.” 
Sir Frederick Pollock, addressing a learned American audience 
at Columbia University in 1912, puts it cautiously : “‘ Wherever 
the British flag has gone much of the spirit of the common law 
has gone with it, if not of the letter also.” (The Genius of the 
Common Law, p. 85.)—I am, Sir, &c., HierMAN Cowen. 





BRITISH MUSEUM POSTCARDS. 

(To tHe Epitork or THE “ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—Like your correspondent Mr. G. L. Burton I hastened to 
get sets of these wonderful postcards. I wrote to a friend in 
town to go at once and get them. The coffins, mummies, and 
Book of the Dead sets and the Japanese colour prints are beyond 
praise, not only for their intense interest, but for the beautiful 
examples they afford of reproduction and colour printing work, 
which I am glad to see are all English. Tho Persian, Indian, 
and Chinese sets prove that in colour printing our English 
printing firms are not surpassed either by Germany or America. 
These postcards, with the valuable little dissertations attached 
to each set, have given me many hours of unalloyed pleasure in 
the past few days. I am sure all your readers owe you a measure 
of thanks for your article of July 15th. It would be an ungrate- 
ful act if one did not give thanks to the British Muscum 





officials as well, for surely these postcards must have involved 
much labour and care.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Warkworth, Northumberland. Georce H. Guenvennina. 
[It is solely to the enlightened officers of the Museum, and 
not in any way to us, that thanks should be given—Ep. 
Spectator.] 





(To THE Epitor or THe “ Spectator.’’] 
S1z,—In your interesting article on the Museum postcards 
you stated that these could be obtained from the Museum 
itself or from the Museum agents, Messrs. Quaritch, and the 
Oxford University Press, at the price of 1s. the set. The latter 
only supply them wholesale. 

I wrote to Messrs. Quaritch for seven sets of cards and some 
single ones, enclosing payment at the rate of 1s. the set. They 
have just replied that “the prices mentioned by the Spectator 
are for visitors to the Museum only” . . . “the plain sets 
are 1s. 6d. the set.” 

No doubt others of your readers have had the same expe- 
rience, and would be glad to know (as I should) if the Museum 
authorities will send the cards by post if price and postage 
are sent to them in advance?—I am, Sir, &., V. M. 

[A letter and cheque sent to the Publishing Department, the 
British Museum, Bloomsbury, W.C. 1, will procure the postcards 
and other reproductions at the prices stated in Mr. Strachey’s 
article of July 15th.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





THE CENTENARY OF “MARTIN’S ACT.” 
{To THE Epitor or tHe “ Spectator.’’] 

Sir,—About this date one hundred years ago there was passed, 
on the initiative of Mr. Richard Martin, M.P. for Galway, an 
Act for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals within the 
British Realm. It was the first step of the kind by our legis- 
lators, and the occurrence amply deserves reference to-day. 
It has done untold good, and the hope may be expressed that 
still greater results may be achieved. Our British attitude 
a3 to how to treat the lower animals (so-called) is quite para- 
doxical. While, on the one hand, you have glaring and wide 
spread instances of cruelty to animals, you have, on the other, 
notable deeds showing both heroism and deep-rooted interest 
for the welfare of the humbler creation. Use and wont go far 
to explain the former position; intelligence and love of human 
progress are, it is pleasant to notice, intimately associated with 
the latter. When three of our most popular and most able 
writers—Mr. Thomas Hardy, Mr. John Galsworthy, and Mr. 
John Masefield—have sided so grandly with the humanitarians, 
a lovelier world may yet be more than the poet’s dream.—l 
am, Sir, &c., Wittiam Bayne. 

Garth Hill, near Queensferry, Fife. 

[Martin deserves all honour. But did not he get it in those 
fascinating lines of Moore :— 

“Or where Dick Martin rules a king, 
The pathless wilds of Connemara.” 

We confess to forgetting where the lines 
Perhaps some reader will oblige.—Ep. Spectator.] 


are to be found. 





THE LOSSES OF CATTLE IN TRANSIT, 

(To THE Epitor or tHE ‘ Specrator.”’) 
Sir,—Your correspondents are very much mistaken; there is 
more hardship involved in the crossing of a cattle ship from 
Cork to Bristol than there is in the case of a dozen Atlantic 
liners. I had occasion to collect the statistics from official 
sources for an article which can be read in the Fortnightly 
Review for May, 1891, “ The Trans-Atlantic Cattle Trade,” 
since when ships have so much improved tlat these losses 
may now be regarded as quite negligible. I should be surprised 
if they average to+lay one-quarter of one per cent. 

In that article 1 was able to say :— 

Of the recognized steamship lines engaged in this Canadian 
trade last season, the Allan and the Beaver lost one beast in 
each 266. The Donaldson line in eight years have lost 641 out 
of a total of 82,000, and deducting the exceptional losses on 
three of their ships during November hurricanes, the monthly 
rate is reduced to one per 300, chiefly resulting frem an illness 
known as ‘ red-water.’ ” 

And I added this :— 

“The hundred cattle which I shipped down the Great Lakes 
from Duluth to Deptford were weighed on leaving their stalls 
at Superior City and averaged 1,348 lb., and Messrs. 
Roberts and Prichard, the Deptford salesmen, write to the 
Times of August 4th, 1885, that these cattle had ‘dressed’ 
780 Ib. of beef, which, being nearly 60 per cent. of their gross 
weight at Superior, shows that notwithstanding a voyage of 
4,000 miles, the cattle had lost little or no flesh. The prices 
realized at Deptford in an abnormally bad market was actually, 
Messrs. Roberts and Prichard declared, a halfpenny per Ib. 
more than prime Chicago beef sold for the same day in the same 
Deptford market.” 
—I am, Sir, &c., 

Brede Place, Sussez. 


Worcron FRewen. 
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ALLEGED DESTRUCTION OF MOHAMMEDAN ary 
MENTS BY THE GREEKS. 
[To tHE Epiror or THe “ SpectraTor.’’] 
S1x,—The Committee of the London Moslem League would be 
very grateful if you would be good enough to find space in 
your columns for the enclosed representation to the Most 
Honourable the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs—I am, 
Sir, &., M. H. Ispanant, Hon. Secretary. 
The London Moslem League, 18 Sloane Street, S.W. . 


The London Moslem League, 
18 Sloane Street, S.W. 1. 
July 25th, 1922. 


To Tue Unper-Secretary or State, Foreign Office :— 


Str,—1. The Committee of the London Moslem League beg 
respectfully to forward herewith for the information of the 
Most Honourable the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston a report 
by a distinguished French architect, Monsieur Raymond Ainé, 
on the devastation committed by the Greeks in Asia Minor. 
It relates only to a part of the damage that has been done by 
them. 


2. As the report speaks for itself, my Committee do not wish 
to dwell on the details. They desire, however, to call the 
particular attention of His Majesty’s Government to the ruth- 
less and insensate destruction of Oriental architecture, mosques, 
shrines and colleges, the beauty and artistic merit of which 
made them precious in the eyes of the civilized world. Such 
wholesale devastation was not committed even by the Germans 
in the late war. 


3. My Committee have, in previous letters, invited attention 
to the destruction and desecration of Moslem homes; homesteads 
burnt down or blown up; farms and often whole villages wiped 
out; but so far as they know no notice has been taken by His 
Majesty’s Government of their appeals. They venture, how- 
ever, to hope that the story told by Monsieur Raymond Ainé, 
and his account of the destruction of the cherished monuments 
held sacred by the followers of Islam, of whom more than 100 
millions owe allegiance to the King, will be strongly condemned. 


4. As the vandalism has been the direct result of the per- 
mission given by the Allies to the Greeks to land troops in 
Smyrna and to occupy Asia Minor, my Committee, representing 
in England the King’s Musulman subjects, consider themselves 
entitled to appeal to His Majesty’s Government to insist on the 
Hellenic Government making the fullest reparation for the 
devastation and damage committed by the Greeks, as has been 
done in the case of Germany with respect to German 
destruction of property and public buildings in Belgium and 
France. Should the Greeks fail to make such reparations my 
Committee hope that the Allies would make good the damage, 
which could not have been committed but for their permission 
to the Greeks to invade Asia Minor without adequate guarantees 
of good conduct. 

I have tho honour to be, Sir, 
Your most obedient and humble Servant, 
(Sigd.) M. H. Ispanant, Hon. Secretary. 





UNEMPLOYMENT AND REPARATIONS, 
(To tHe Eprror or tHe “ Specraror.’’] 

Srr,—Why waste time chasing after elusive reparations if we 
can renounce them in exchange for something definite, tangible 
and profitable? My proposal is that we renounce our share of 
reparations in exchange for Germany withdrawing her tariff 
upon British goods. We should then have thrown open to our 
manufacturers a free market of over 60 million people, whose 
purchases would so increase the demand for our goods that a 
great part, if not all, of our unemployed would soon obtain 
work and wages. If our share of reparations were inadequate 
to secure such a concession, we could increase our counter- 
concession to Germany by releasing France from a portion of 
her indebtedness to us in consideration of her releasing Germany 
from a corresponding portion of reparations due to her.—I am, 
Sir, &c., 

116 Hope Strect, Glasgow. P. D. Rivce-Beepie. 

[The same proposal, an excellent one in our view, is made 
by Sir Charles Hobhouse in the Contemporary Review for 
August.—Eb. Spectator.]} 





SNOWBALL LETTERS. 
(To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Sprctaror.”] 
Str,—I also received one of these foolish letters on July 28th. 
It was addressed to me by my official designation at my official 
address, and I was asked to send it on to an M.P., having 
previously asked nine others to do as I did! I was begged not 
to break the chain if I wished to avoid “ ill-luck.” I did break 
it. I also mentally cursed the originator, the person who sent 
it to me, and everyone connected with it. If, therefore, there 
is any ill-luck attaching to the affair, I hope it may be fairly 





distributed.—I am, Sir, &e., 


15 Cheyne Row, Chelsea. R. T. Watrxry Wittrams. 


LEAGUE OF ARTS. 
(To THe Epiror or THe “ Specrator.’’] 
Smr,—Owing to the unfortunate weather of this summer the 
League of Arts has lost about a hundred pounds on its Hyde 
Park operas, which reduces our balance to a precarious con. 
dition. Everybody seems to agree that these entertainments 
are a splendid piece of public service; and I thought that you 
would, Sir, of your great kindness, allow me to say that the 
best way for the League to meet its difficulties is to enrol new 
members, and that the usual subscription is £1, the minimum 
being 5s. If anyone would send us a donation of a larger sum 
it would, of course, be a great relief. The League’s address is 
12 Berwick Street, S.W.1, and the Secretary would gladly 
send our papers to any applicant.—l am, Sir, &c., 
Percy Dearmer, Chairman. 





THE WAR MUSEUM AND THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 
(To tHe Epitor or tHe “ Specraror.’’] 
Sir,—The threatened removal of the War Museum to reduced 
space emboldens mo to put in a word for the Museum and its 
present quarters. Many thousands of visitors to the Crystal 
Palace must have found it extremely interesting and that ona 
visit was quite inadequate for its full inspection. When one 
considers the energy and care which must have been expended 
to get together and arrange such a collection, it seems deplor- 
able that its complete dispersal should have been even sug- 
gested. The pictures alone are extraordinarily valuable as 
depicting the greatest war so far known, and surely in the 
future they must inevitably become of great historical value. 
The Crystal Palace would appear to be almost an ideal 
building for housing the greater part of the Museum (espe- 
cially the larger exhibits); although it is obvious that really 
valuable and easily removable articles might have to go to 
South Kensington for safety. Hence it is regrettable to hear 
that the Palace, which, after all, is a unique national posses- 
sion, is not considered suitahle. But in any case the nation 
has no money at the present time for building. Would it not 
be possible for some arrangement or amalgamation (if only 
temporary) to be come to between the Crystal Palace Trustees 
and the War Museum authorities? As regards income, were 
the yrounds to be cleared of all the disfiguring erections and 
buildings so mistakenly erected, and the Upper Terrace kept 
for flowers and fireworks, the remainder should be easily let 
at considerable profit to private clubs, for tennis, hockey, &c. 
Such clubs should not be allowed to erect any high boundary 
round their grounds, as they would all be within the Palace 
boundary. Any additional space for games is an undoubted 
boon to London and would be an added attraction to the 
Palace grounds. ‘The possibility of large football “ gates ” 
once again has, apparently, already been recognized.—I am, 
Sir, &c., R. Nevm.xe, 
Banstead, Surrey. 





CINEMA POSTERS. 
{To tHe Epiror or THe “ Spectrator.’’] 

Srr,—I believe that I shall not incur the wrath of any 
theoreticians on aesthetics when I say that the present 
cinema posters are a disgrace to our streets. No body of 
advertisements is so consistently hideous, and it seems to me 
that a combined effort on the part of the more powerful journals 
might help to remedy this. The example of the Underground 
alone is evidence that the public appreciato something better 
than the worst on their hoardings. I think that I may say that 
I have never yet been stopped by a cinema poster, but on the 
contrary I am hurried past with averted eyes. I know that I 
am not the only one so affected. Before writing this letter I 
examined a display at a large cinema theatre, and I am more 
convinced than ever that all the posters are unmitigatedly ugly 
in design, colour, and drawing, besides having little relation 
either to natural or significant form. Can nothing be done? 
I am, Sir, &e., Cyrin GEORGE. 





NEW ZEALAND WHEAT YIELD. 

(To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Spectaror.’’] 
Sir,—As a reader of your paper for forty years, when I saw 
the letter recently regarding the record crop of 99 bushels 
to the acre in the island of Kaipoi, New Zealand, I immediately 
wrote to my brother in Sunderland, who was with his uncle, 
Mr. Vale, in that island in the early ’eighties, and he writes me 
as follows :— 

“I am glad you told me to see the Spectator about the record 
erops in N.Z. I think that will be on our old farm at Couth 
Island, three miles from Kaipoi, for this reason: Mr. Belcher, 
who grew the, record crop of oats—126 bushels—owned and 
worked the farm next to ours. I knew him well, also his family. 
Our uncle, Mr. Vale, had the 100-acre field next to him. This 


was the largest field in the island, and will now probably 
be only about 70 acres, as the river was cutting into it each 
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year. In 1879 and 1880 Mr. Vale got 80 bushels of wheat to the 
acre, and 102 bushels of oats that year.” 
Our uncle, Mr. Vale, is long since dead, and he left no family. 
This might interest some of your readers.—I am, Sir, &., 

65 Carterknowle Road, Sheffield. Rosert Marsz. 





“ LOYALTIES.” 
{To tHe Eprror or rae “ Specrator.”’) 

Sir,—In suggesting that Mr. Galsworthy has created a pre 
eedent by representing counsel as publicly retiring from the 
case without any intimation to his client, “ Clifford’s Inn ” has 
surely overlooked the interview between Mr. Twisden and 
Capt. Dancy in Scene 2, Act III., in which the latter is con- 
fronted with the stolen notes and admits his guilt.—I am, Sir, 
&e., H. L. Sanperson. 

67 Princes Gate, S.W.7. 

[We cannot continue this correspondence.—Ep. Spectator.] 





COLDHARBOUR. 
{To tae Epiror or tue “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—In your issue of July 22nd mention is made of a sugges- 
tion that the place-name “Coldharbour” meant a winter 
shelter for cattle. ‘“‘ Coldharbour,” “ Coldcote,” “‘ Colbury,” 
&c., have been said to mean the ruins of resthouses or other 
buildings near Roman roads where Saxon wayfarers could 
find shelter but no entertainment. A test of the rival theories 
would be the proximity to or remoteness from a Roman road 
pf the numerous Coldharbours referred to.—I am, Sir, &c., 
R. L. 

[Colonel Karslake, the author of the article in the Antiquaries’ 
Journal, disposed of the old theory, which is not borne out by 
the facts.—Ep. Spectator.] 








NOTICE.—When “‘ Correspondence”? or Articles are signed 
with the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are 
marked “ Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be 
held to be in agreement with the views therein expressed or with 
the mode of expression. In such instance, or in the case of 
“* Letters to the Editor,’ insertion only means that the matter or 
point of view is considered of sufficient interest and importance 
to warrant publication. 


The Editor cannot accept responsibility for any article, poems, 
or letters submitted to him, but when stamped and addressed 
envelopes are sent he will do his best to return contributions in case 
of rejection. Poems should be addressed to the Poetry Editor. 








POETRY. 


THE DANCING ANGEL 
NaxepD he, as smooth and fair 
As an old tusk, his hair 
Was dense as ebony, and he 
Danced in delicate ecstasy. 





Imagine a rich secret, some 

Close ritual unproved and dumb, 

Let your feet tell it to the ground 
And ring it down with subtle sound ; 
Let your bright hands, swift, swaying high, 
Tell it to the suspicious sky, 

But let your face light its surprise 

To pools and trees and peeping eyes, 
For hidden eyes may understand 

The strange significance of hand 

And foot, arm and ivory side, 

And be so brimmed with shining pride 
That they'll betray with every glance 
The tread of an eternal dance. 


So he did move, and it was I 
Who watched him with my hungry eye. 


Ipa GRAVES. 








THE THEATRE. 





* ROUNDING THE TRIANGLE” AND “JANE CLEGG” 
AT THE NEW THEATRE. 

Ir may seem strange to those who are not frequenters of the 

theatre to say that there is something exceptional and delightful 

in seeing two good plays well acted all in one evening, and to add 


further that it produces a kind of awestruck wonder to reflect 
that for the last ten days there have been no less than two 
such entertainments running in London simultaneously— 
Shall We Join the Ladies? and Loyalties at the St. Martin’s, 
and Rounding the Triangle and Jane Clegg at the New Theatre. 

It may seem startling to the orthodox, but I think many 
playgoers will agree with me if I say that the two plays 
at the New are more interesting than their more ambitious 
fellows at the St. Martin’s, admirable and delightful as those 
are. Never for a moment do we get outside the theatre in 
Mr. Galsworthy’s play, but in Mr. St. John Ervine’s it is 
difficult to remember that we are in it, while the bitter-tasting, 
unsentimentalized wit of Rounding the Triangle is far more 
perfect in its kind than Sir James Barrie’s more attractive 
quasi-fragment, An over-large theatre did not give Rounding 
the Triangle quite a fair chance, nor was Miss Gladys Gayner 
so good as Miss Athene Seyler, who acted when it was first 
produced at the Little Theatre. 

In his play Mr. St. John Ervine has written what is almost a 
perfect example of the realistic drama of the Manchester School. 
Jane Clegg (Miss Sybil Thorndike) has been married to her 
commercial traveller (Mr. Leslie Faber) for twelve years. Their 
children alone soften her lot, for he is a loose-lipped, stupid, 
unfaithful creature, adored by his old mother, who is one of the 
household. When the play opens he is late home as usual, 
and the two Mrs. Cleggs discuss men and the lot of women. Jane 
speaks with the realism of the disillusioned idealist, Mrs. Clegg 
with the gusto of an old, garrulous, amiable, foolish and im- 
pulsive woman. It transpires that £700 has been left to Jane, 
of which she has repeatedly and wisely refused to give her husband 
a penny, to the scandal of the adoring mother, who can refuse 
him nothing and who regards Jane’s obduracy as “ unnatural.” 
It is for the education of the children: “I couldn’t bear Johnnie 
to be one of them little clerks, and Jennie must ’ave a chance !”’ 
That evening, when Clegg at last comes home and repeats his 
querulous demands for a loan of it—‘‘ I could ’ave doubled it for 
you, Jane, if you ’adn’t been so pig-’eaded !”—we find her 
steadfastly refusing. Clegg, of course, really wants the money 
to pay a “ bookie” and to supply his “fancy woman,” Kitty, 
who, to her horror, is to have a child. With her he secretly 
contemplates going to Canada. Chance puts a cheque, intended 
for the firm for which Clegg is a traveller, into his power. The 
dénouement is excellently and faithfully worked out. Clegg 
involves himself more and more deeply in lies and deceit with- 
out absolutely forfeiting our sympathy, and Mrs. Clegg is left 
with part of her money and all her remaining illusions gone, 
but at least left in peace. The final touch—Henry’s farewell on 
his way to Canada with the “ pretty bit of skirt ’—their tickets 
purchased with the stolen money, is admirable and typical: 
“You'll look after poor old mother, won’t yer, Jane?” Jane 
bitterly accepts this last responsibility. 

From this summarized plot the play might seem depressing or 
sordid, but in fact it is full of humour, life and interest, and 
especially it has one virtue not always present in the realistic 
drama. It is, so to speak, in high relief—almost in the round ; 
there is always something behind each incident, each turn of 
subject; and this quality of depth is excellently brought out 
by the acting. Actual symbolism is rarely used. It is once 
overtly employed, when the Clegg children build a tower of 
bricks and the little girl (who is like her father) knocks it down, 
saying it takes too long to build houses! The effect here israther 
clumsy. Indeed, seeing the play for the first time, it is difficult 
to see exactly how this effect is produced, so close and s0 
considered is the fabric, both of the written word and of the 
interpretation. 

Mr. Lewis Casson has in this play proved himself an excep- 
tionally able producer, while the acting was admirable. 

Miss Thorndike as Jane refrained nobly from upsetting the 
balance of the play by being too sympathetic—a piece of com- 
mendable self-restraint. Miss Clare Greet acted perfectly as 
the old woman, while Mr. Leslie Faber was extremely clever in 








the exacting part of Henry Clegg. TaRN. 
SOME PLAYS WORTH SEEING. 
VauprevitLz.—Pot Luck a re os «» 8.15—2.30 
{Revue. Clever, small and pleasant.] 
ComEDY.—Quarantine ee ee 8.30—2.30 





(An agreeable little play for a hot evening.) 
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Piaynousr.—The Second Mrs. Tanqueray .. 8.15—2.30 
{Sir Arthur Pinero’s play, robbed by time of its daring, shows garishly, 

but seems popular. It is, on the whole, well acted.) 
Giosr.—Belinda oa ee ee es .. 9.0—2.30 
[Miss Vanbrugh, very charming in Mr. A. A. Milne’s first three-act play.) 








There has been great activity recently at the National Gallery, 
for the hanging of the several new acquisitions has involved 
a partial rearrangement of Rooms XV., XVIII. and XX. It 
is always disconcerting to find pictures in new places, but on the 
whole the rehanging is an improvement. We regret the inferior 
position now given to the Bruegel, Adoration of the Magi ; and 
where is the delightful Patinir landscape ? We hope it is not 
permanently “cellared.” The Madonna with St. Catherine 
and St. Pelagia, by the rare Flemish painter, Quinten Massys 
(No. 3,664), is the most important new picture in Room XV. 
It is the gift of Mr. Charles Clarke. This tempera painting on 
eanvas is of a peculiarly delicate charm, with its pale colouring 
and restful composition. It is in very bad condition. Massys’s 
Crucifixion is hung next to it and affords an interesting contrast 
to this flat arabesque. The more important of the remaining 
pictures we have previously mentioned, the French Primitive 
of The Trinity in Room XX., the Castillo y Saavedra in 
Room XVIII. Attention must now be drawn to the somewhat 
erude predella of the Nativity from the school of Masaccio in 
Room I., the two boys’ heads by Jacob van Oost the elder in 
the Dutch room (Room XYV.), which shows this monotonous 
painter at his best, and in the same room the Birth of the Virgin 
by an unknown Dutch painter. The four last-mentioned 
pictures have been given by Sir Henry Howorth. Mr. F. D. 
Lycett Green has presented a St. Anthony with the Infant Christ, 
by Amigoni. It will be found near the end of Room VIL., and 
is an interesting example of the Venetian decadence. 








BOOKS. 
a 
THE LIFE. OF SAMUEL JOHNSON.* 

Ir Dr. Johnson could revisit his beloved London and turn over 
the books old and new, after his wont, on a bookseller’s counter, 
he would note with delight the latest presentment of his immortal 
biography. His prejudices against America and the Americans 
would be softened by the compliment paid him in these ten 
volumes, each with its introductory chapter of scholarly pane- 
gytic, and he would admire the perfection of that inestimable 
art which softens and refines the effort of reading and the physical 
strain which too often accompanies it. The printing and the 
paper, the careful and artful spacing and arrangement of the 
page, and the application of every sound device known to the 
publishers for embellishing a book, have made this edition very 
pleasant to read. It stands as a monument to a monumental 
work, fit to adorn the most dignified of libraries. Though it is 
not, I confess, quite the sort of book which Johnson meant when 
he said that the best book was one that you could hold easily in 
your hand and carry to the fire, its paper, at any rate, is not so 
overweighted with clay as to make it intolerably ponderous and 
shiny. Indeed, considering the size and thickness of these 
octavo volumes, it is astonishing how easily they are held. 

Dr. Johnson, on the famous occasion when he took his dinner 
at the posting-house with the two American ladies, described the 
mutton set before them in what is perhaps the most compre- 
hensive piece of invective in the English language: “It is as 
bad as bad can be ; it is ill-fed, ill-killed, ill-kept, and ill-dressed.” 
If he had come to this edition he would, I believe, have said 
exactly the reverse: “It is as good as good can be; it is well 
edited, well presented, well printed, and well bound.” I must 
own that there is no originality in this application, because 
Macaulay, quoted in the bibliographical introduction, evidently 
had the mutton passage in his mind when he declared that 
Croker’s famous edition was “ill compiled, ili arranged, ill 
written, and ill printed.” 

Mr. Clement Shorter’s introduction is short without being 
inadequate, and I believe that its general tone will secure the 
endorsement of all true lovers of Boswell’s book. Especially 
is this true in regard to the overweighting of the book with 
too much comment. I do not go quite so far as Mr. Shorter 
in the condemnation of notes, for, after all, Gibbons’s footnotes 
~The Life of Samuel Johnson, By James Boswell. Edited by Clement 
Bhorter. Ten Volumes. New York: Printed for Gabriel Wells by Doubleday, 
Page and Company, 





ere some of the most pungent things in literature; but I do 
agree that if, as Mr. Shorter tells us, the reprinting of all the 
commenting notes would swell the present ten volumes into 
twenty it is better to be without them. Before I leave Mr. 
Shorter’s workmanlike commentary I should like to say with 
what personal pleasure I, who have a natural inhibition against 
spelling correctly, note what he says about the spelling of the 
careful Boswell. Boswell, apparently, did not always spell his 
own name in the same way—a freedom for which I greatly envy 
him. Though I would not dare in this age of critical exactitude 
to follow his example, I have often longed for so complete a 
liberty. There are days when one would immensely enjoy a 
change of spelling—a name spelling is a coat one has worn for 
sixty years—and there are occasions, as when the east wind 
blows its worst, when one feels that a desiccated signature would 
best fit the climatic conditions. 

Of the ten excellent introductions I find a special pleasure 
in Mr. Walter De La Mare’s little essay for the eighth 
volume. It is a charming wreath of violets laid on the steps of 
the great cenotaph, and shows the wisdom of the editor’s selec- 
tion. The chapter is as light as air, as one might have expected 
from this fascinating writer, but what one specially likes about 
it is the sense of something great behind it. Also, there is a 
feeling new and strange in reading the whole-hearted delight of 
this most delicate of writers in the coarse if deified Johnson. 
It reminds one of a Greek gem, Eros caressing a bear, or of that 
immortal anticipation of Albano in which Theocritus tells us 
how Aphrodite’s winged attendants bound and led in fetters 
the great grisled rover :— 

“One dragged him at a rope’s end, 
E’en as a vanquished foe. 

One went behind and drave him, 

And smote him with his bow.” 

Mr. De La Mare does not, of course, smite Dr. Johnson even 
in play, but, all the same, he throws the flowery wreath of 
imagination round him in a way that adds a new interpretation, 
or, at any rate, presents the great and comprehensive genius 
of Johnson from a new angle. Very charecteristic is his refer- 
ence to the two secret quarto volumes about which Johnson 
made the soul-shaking remark as to what would have 
happened if they had fallen into bad hands: “ Sir, I should have 
gone mad.” Elusively penetrating is the way in which Mr. 
De La Mare deals with that curious window into Johnson's 
soul opened by the parenthetical remark which he made literally 
on his death-bed over a letter: “ An odd thought strikes me: 
we shall have no letters in the grave.” 


I cannot leave Dr. Johnson, childish as it may seem, without 
resort to the Sortes Boswelliane. I open the eighth volume 
at random and hit on page 109 and at the following lines: 
Boswell asked him whether it was true that he had said: “I 
am for the King against Fox, but I am for Fox against Pitt.” 
Johnson replied: “ Yes, sir, the King is my master; but I do 
not know Pitt, and Fox is my friend.” That is very delightful 
and very human, and yet Fox, the great, fat, coarse Alcibiades 
of our politics, was just the man whom, in another mood, Dr. 
Johnson would have denounced and Pitt the man of whom he 
would have approved. It is for that very reason that I am proud 
to have chanced upon the very last sublimation and essential 
liqueur in the Johnsonian spirit. Johnson was always an expert 
in the art of friendship. When he was your friend he loved you, 
and loved you for ever. “Sir, if you call a dog Harvey I shall 
love him.” In the last resort, what we love Johnson for is not 
his adamantine common sense, his !ove of literature, or his 
morality, but the deep emotionalism of the man’s nature. 
That emotion was not, I believe, consciously understood by 
Boswell, but so sensitive a film was the mind of Boswell that there 
was transferred to it the true Johnsonian spirit. And so Bos- 
well’s record, strangest of all strange vicissitudes, becomes, in 
spite of itself, one of the most emotional books in the world. 
Remember the poignant passage about the revenant tavern 
waiter and the women of the town, or again that about the Lord 
Chancellorship, for the strange thing about Dr. Johnson is that 
he moves you most deeply when he is dealing with something 
apparently utterly commonplace. ‘Take for example the passage 
on children’s dreams and the dreadful and always present shadow 
across the page of death and eternal torment. “‘ What do 
you mean by damned?’ Johnson (passionately and loudly): 
‘Sent to hell, sir, and punished everlastingly.’”’ 

J. St. Loz Srracey. 
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ENGLISH PRISONS.* 


“Tf the rules gave us some discretion we could pull them 
round. We get to know them. But to give prisoners a helping 
hand is to encourage a rebuff from a superior officer. . . . We 
are liable to punishment if we attempt to help.” 


In such words two ex-warders are reported in Messrs. Hobhouse 
and Brockway’s book to remark upon the prison system. 


““The duties of prison officers are practically restricted to re- 
pressive vigilance. They consist almost entirely of locking and un- 
locking doors and gates, keeping an alert watch over the prisoners 
to see that they do not talk or commit some other breach of the 
rigid rules, counting them periodically in order to make sure that 
none has escaped, supervising them at exercise to prevent them 
walking within five paces of each other, keeping an eye on them 
at chapel to prevent clandestine communication, standing 
over them in the workshop with the same object, spying upon 
them in their cells through the little eye-hole provided for that 
purpose, examining the equipment of the cells to ensure that 
every article is put in its right place and is clean, searching 
their persons to try to discover prohibited articles, accompanying 
them when they are visited by their friends. ‘To do nothing 
but stand over the prisoners and spy upon them is thoroughly 
demoralising,’ declares a warder; ‘it is disastrous to both 
prisoners and warders.’ ” 


We probably, most of us, feel some curiosity as to the details 
of prison life, and a short account of the daily jail routine which 
the authors give is a feature to which most readers of English 
Prisons To-day‘ will turn at once. Though briefly given in the 
book, we must further abridge it. 


“The rising bell rings about 6.30 a.m. The prisoner must 
rise at once, so as to put on his trousers and shoes, wash his 
hands and face in the small basin, roll or fold up his bedding 
and polish or sweep his floor by ten minutes to seven, when he 
is supposed to begin his task of ‘ cellular’ labour—usually the 
sewing of post-office bags. A few minutes previous to this 
the warder has unlocked his door, so that he can put out his 
‘slops ’ to be emptied by the prison ‘cleaner’ and his water- 
can to be refilled. If he has any complaint or request to make 
to cell warder or governor, to chaplain or doctor, he must look 
sharp and give in his name now, before the warder has relocked 
the door and passed on to the next cell. This is his only recog- 
nised opportunity. For about an hour the prisoner is expected 
to work at his stitching or other task, and then the door opens 
again and his pint pot is hurriedly filled with the porridge which, 
with six ounces of bread, forms his breakfast. . . . About 
nine o'clock the bell rings for chapel. The doors are rapidly 
unlocked and the prisoners emerge from their cells, and under 
the eyes of watchful warders, prompt to arrest any attempt at 
talking, they pass ‘at cell distance’ along the landings into 
the Church of England Chapel. Here they have a service lasting 
from fifteen to twenty minutes, and an opportunity at last of 
using their tongues, as they join in the hymn or prayers. Another 
march back to the cell, and then the doors are opened for ‘ exer- 
cise,’ unless, as is sometimes the case, it has taken place before 
breakfast. To the man confined during all the rest of the 
day to cell or workshop, this brief spell in the open air should 
be refreshing indeed. He fills his lungs, he sees the faces of 
others, he is under the freedom of the sky ; he has sometimes 
vegetables and even flower-beds to look at besides the stern 
buildings of the prison and its encircling walls. But the sense 
of freedom is to a very large extent spoilt by the character of 
the exercise imposed—a monotonous and uninterrupted per- 
ambulation in single file round and round two (or sometimes 
three) concentric tracks, under the orders and vigilant gaze 
of the warders, stationed on raised platforms, so as to detect 
all attempts at conversation and to regulate the distances 
between the trampers.” 

This exercise lasts an hour. At about a quarter past ten the 
men are marched back to the cells, and during the first month 
of a man’s sentence he is engaged till noon upon “ cellular” 
labour—stitching mail-bags or coal-sacks, or possibly picking 
oakum. During the latter part of his sentence he works in 
* silent association *” in a workshop under the strict supervision 
ofawarder. At noon the dinrer-trays appear, when the warders, 
with two or three prisoner assistants, rush round the prison 
hurriedly opening and closing the cell doors and thrusting in 
the tin containing the chief meal of the day. A little over 
half an hour is allowed for dinner, when the prisoner (if he is 
in the first month of his sentence) is expected to resume his 
solitary cell-labour until supper-time. Later in his sentence 
he may be allowed out again for a second and longer pericd of 
workshop labour until about 4.15. At half-past four an allow- 
ance of cocoa and bread and about two ounces of some relish is 
handed in for his supper. 

“The door closes, and, except under most extraordinary 
circumstances, it cannot be expected to open again for over 
fourteen hours—until about seven next morning.” 

During this fourteen hours the prisoner is not, however, 


* (1) English Prisons To-day. By Stephen Hobhouse, M.A., and A. Fenner 
Brockway. London: Longmans and Co. [25s.}———(2) English Prisons under 
Local Government, By Sidney and Beatrice Webb. Same publisher, (15s.) 





certain of privacy, as he is observable through the spy-hole 
and may hear a voice threatening him with punishment next 
day. 

“If, for instance, he is not working (even though his task 
be completed) during the prescribed hours, or if he has taken 
down his bed before the final bell rings. 

‘Strict separation,’ however, as applied during the first 
month of ‘ hard labour,’ means, in practice, that a man is locked 
up alone in his cell . . . for nearly twenty-three hours out of 
the twenty-four.” 

To many of us the thought of the work done in prison has 
been comforting, but it would, unfortunately, seem to be a 
fact that in many prisons (Dartmoor appears to be an honourable 
exception, with its pedigree stock-farming) the work is of the 
most elementary kind and is, moreover, seldom up to pro- 
fessional standards. The instructors are too frequently not pro- 
fessionals at their jobs at all, whether they be cooks, shoemakers, 
tailors, dressmakers or farming instructors, but warders or 
wardresses who have “‘ had a man to show them for two or three 
days.” Of this the present writer can bear personal testimony. 
On this point one piece of evidence quoted in English Prisons 
To-day is interesting as coming from a chaplain who is an admirer 
of the system of which we have just quoted some particulars, 
This official—a Roman Catholic priest—is prepared, for instance, 
to say that “ The rule of silence, as now practised, is beneficial 
to subjects amenable to reformation, and to others it is necessary 
punishment.” Or, again, ‘“‘I do not think it is good to give 
prisoners opportunity for the exercise of Christian and social 
virtues one towards another.” Yet even this advocate of the 
present system remarks later: “‘ I do not remember any cases 
of a trade learnt in prison being such as to enable anyone to 
earn his living outside.” 

As to the present hygienic condition of prisons, after a perusal 
of Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Webb’s English Prisons under Local 
Gavernment,? we should probably be inclined to call it good ; 
after a consideration of the hygiene of the ordinary school or 
hospital we should call it extremely bad in many matters—ranging 
from the bad ventilation of prison cells (again the present writer 
speaks from personal knowledge) to the generally inadequate 
provision for operative treatment or ordinary comforts for cases 
such as bad rheumatism. 

We have discussed in a leading article the larger considerations 
which should govern us in our attitude to prisons and prisoners, 
Into these considerations we do not propose to enter a second 
time here, but it is interesting to note that, while deterrence 
is generally given as the chief reason for the present severity 
of the prison system, at the same time an extreme secrecy is 
maintained aa to the details of prison life. To the ordinary 
person it would seem as though—if prisons are to fulfil the func- 
tion of terrifying bogies whose horrors should deter the tempted 
—it is rather odd that so much secrecy should surround what 
goes on. Prison officers, Messrs. Brockway and Hobhouse tell 
us, are strictly prohibited from informing the public of what 
occurs inside prisons or from acquainting the outside world 
with facts about the prison system. If this is a fact—and there 
is certainly no publishing on the housetops such as “ deterrence ” 
would seem to demand—we suppose that the defence of those 
responsible for such a system would be that they were busy and 
overworked and that prisons, above all else, would be a happy 
hunting-ground for the unwanted philanthropist. Obviously, 
prisons must not become the indiscriminate prey of the inter- 
fering ‘“‘dear old lady’? who was sometimes a scourge 
in war hospitals. But to carry reasonable precautions to un- 
reasonable lengths is one of the surest proofs of mental incapacity. 
Here we must say a word in favour of certain officials connected 
with a Borstal institute, who have, with the approval of the 
Prison Commissioners, given representatives of this paper the 
fullest opportunities for inspection and for private conversation 
with inmates and staff—in short, with anyone whom they 
desired to question, and who accepted in a most friendly and 
agreeable spirit the by no means exclusively laudatory comments 


‘ ’ 


which were offered. 

But in the Borstal system we have, at any rate, a note of hope. 
It is, in our opinion, far from being perfect ; but, at all events in 
the girls’ institution, it seemed to be as lacking in any element 
of deliberate cruelty as is the much more hopeful system which 
Mr. Mott Osborn has introduced into Sing-Sing Prison. At least, 
these two systems show us that there is no need to continue in the 
rut. There are other proved ways of dealing with prisoners. 
If we could bring this home to the official imagination much 
would have been done. For prison officials are human, and 
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it is a trick of all our minds to feel (once natural mental rest- 
lessness is satisfied by a rush of routine work) that, though the 
present system may have its inconveniences, “the work has 
got to be done,” and there so often seems “no other way of 
running things.” 

But the fact, we believe, is that no one really upholds the 
present prison system. It is merely running with that terrible 
automatic momentum which is acquired by any system which 
becomes an efficient, integrated whole—quite apart from whether 
it fulfils its proper function or not. And here, surely, it is 
that the new element in our political life ought to make itself 
felt. Women on the bench, women visiting magistrates, women 
governors and women electors ought surely to make the work 
of prison reform—a work of common sense and mercy if ever 
there was one—their own. 





THE MYSTIC VIEW.* 
* Reavers of these pages,” writes Miss Evelyn Underhill in her 
preface, 
“will find nothing about trances, ecstasies, and other rare 
psychic phenomena; which sometimes indicate holiness, and 
sometimes only disease. For information on these matters they 
must go to larger and more technical works. My aim here is the 
more general one of indicating first the characteristic expe- 
riences—discoverable within all great religions—which justify 
or are fundamental to the spiritual life, and the way in which 
these experiences may be accommodated to the world-view of the 
modern man: end next, the nature of that spiritual life as it 
appears in human history.” 
It is a common experience when we examine the lives or 
writings of the mystics of all ages to lose sight of the worth and 
fundamental healthiness of their ultimate aims, conscious or 
unconscious, through a just impatience with their methods, and 
also to regard their ideals as both hermitical and out of date, 
the concern of a view of life long since superseded. 

Miss Underhill’s book" has the special merit that it treats the 
ideals and methods of the mystics in the light of modern bio- 
logical and psychological knowledge and shows them in their 
true nature divested of inessentials ; and also that it emphasizes 
the fact that the mystic attitude in its essence is not a matter of 
historic periods, but one as appropriate to the most modern 
times as to the most ancient. For this reason she prefers to 
approach the subject through philosophy and psychology rather 
than through pure history, which unduly emphasizes the external 
and temporal at the expense of the human and real. “ We are 
not,’ she very wisely points out, 

“to think of spiritual epochs now closed; of ages of faith 
utterly separated from us; of saints as some peculiar species, 
*s pet animals, living in an incense-laden atmosphere and less 
vividly human and various than ourselves. Such conceptions are 
empty of historical content in the philosophic sense ; and when 
we are dealing with the accredited heroes of the Spirit—that is 
to say, with the Saints—they are particularly common and par- 
ticularly poisonous. As Benedetto Croce has observed, the very 
condition of the existence of real history is that the deed cele- 
brated must live and be present in the soul of the historian ; 
must be emotionally realized by him now, as a concrete fact 
weighted with significance. It must answer to a present, not to 
& past interest of the race, for thus alone can it convey to us 
some knowledge of its inward truth.” 
The distinction, then, of “ the ages of faith ” from other periods 
is arbitrary and misleading. Miss Underhill amusingly and 
forcibly points out the influence of mere phraseology on the 
attitude of many people towards mental and spiritual phenomena. 
The pill may be coated and embodied in a surprising variety of 
Sugars :-— 

“* Perhaps no generation has ever been so much at the mercy of 
such labels as our own. Thus many people who are inclined 
to jib at the doctrine of original sin welcome it with open arms 
when it is reintraduced as the uprush of primitivo instinct. 


pe pe of confession to a psycho-analyst is eagerly sought » 
an 


gladly paid for by troubled spirits who would never resort 
for the same purpose to a priest. The formule of auto-sug- 
gestion are freely used by those who repudiate vocal prayer 
and acts of faith with scorn.” 


Whether we talk, then, of primitive instinct or the temptations 
of the devil does not, from one point of view, very much matter. 
“It is true that every man has within him such a tempting 


spirit ; but its characters can better be studied in the Zoological 
ardens than in the convolutions of a theological hell :” 


and whereas in the old phraseology the life of the Spirit was 
Baid to be active, contemplative, ascetic, and apostolic, in the 


® f) eH of > aes and the Life of To-Day. By Evelyn Underhill. 
mdon: Methuen. %. Gud. net.)——~(2) English Mystics. By Geraldine E, 
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new it is said to consist of work, prayer, self-discipline, and 
social service. 

Miss Underhill does the mystics a service by exposing ruth- 
lessly certain of their shortcomings. When the Blessed Angela 
of Foligno records a conversation with the Holy Ghost—‘“ And 
very often did He say unto me, ‘ Bride and daughter, sweet art 
thou unto Me, I love thee better than any other who is in the 
valley of Spoleto ’ ””—Miss Underhill does not hesitate to diagnose 
it as “ a subtle form of self-assertion ”” on the part of Angela. 

The light which modern psychology and the recent discoveries 
of psycho-analysis and auto-suggestion are able to throw on the 
mystics and their ways, so far from detracting from them. is a 
striking justification of all that is best in them and a searching 
and healthy exposure of all that is worse. 

Miss Underhill goes on to discuss “ Institutional Religion” 
and the perpetual and useful reactions between an established 
organization and the revolutionary sincerity of the great 
reformers; after which there are chapters on the individual, 
education and the social order, Her spiritual attitude, however 
(as is inevitable) individuals may disagree with certain details 
of it, is sane, healthy, and divested of all artificiality. It is an 
attitude in accord with Meredith’s in the Hymn to Colour :-— 

“Not forfeiting the beast with which they are crossed, 
To stature of the gods will they attain.” 

Our only quarrel with Miss Underhill is because of a certain 
dullness of style which makes her book less readable than it 
would otherwise be. This is in no sense a complaint at an 
absence of fine writing, nor at the scientific attitude and ter- 
minology which necessarily form part of the book ; it is that one 
feels the need of a sharper precision and concentration which 
would have presented the essentials more clearly by actually 
diminishing the volume of the matter. 

A fascinating book might be written on the subject of the 
English Mystics in the form in which Dr. Geraldine Hodgson 
presents them,? that is as a series of character studies connected 
by discussions of their common and distinguishing qualities ; for 
few subjects have a deeper human and psychological interest. 
But the accusation of dullness—in a greater degree and with less 
excuse—applies also to Dr. Hodgson. Her style frequently 
achieves the purest journalese, as when she tells us that Father 
Augustine Baker was “ pulled up with a moral jerk.” Her 
book is, in fact, too much like the sort of book that might be 
called Handbook of English Mystics. But if the book cannot be 
called fascinating it is both interesting and useful, and Dr. 
Hodgson wisely illustrates her subjects with liberal quotations 
from their writings. After a chapter on early antecedents she 
begins with Marjory Kempe, who was Ancress of Lynn towards 
tho close of the thirteenth century, and carries the subject down 
to modern times, including such names as William Wordsworth 
and George Tyrrell. 

In English Mystics generally, Dr. Hodgson points out, the 
“* most persistent traits are a very simple directness, absence of 
all elaboration, and in almost all, with the exception of the 
Tractarians, a marked quaintness, a wit ready to play over the 
gravest matters .... Far more striking, however, than this is 
the absence of raptures and ecstasies, of exhaled fragrances and 
perfumes which fill a considerable place in the experience of 
mystics of other races... . and further, contests with the 
powers of evil, so real and so vivid to some mystics that the 
combatants feel the actual presence of devils, play scarcely any 

art in the lives and practice and experience of English 
Mystics.” 

It is this sanity, this absence of pathological symptoms, which 
gives to many of the English Mystics such a clear and 
human charm. 





JOSIAH WEDGWOOD.* 
Mr. Burton has added to his many authoritative works on 
ceramics the best account of Wedgwood that has yet been 
written, with a large number of exquisite plates that illustrate 
adequately for the first time the productions of Etruria in all 
their variety of form and colour. Mr. Burton was specially 
qualified for the task, not merely by his long, practical experience 
as a potter but also by his personal knowledge of the works at 
Etruria when, a generation ago, they remained much as they 
had been in Wedgwood’s day, with the old machines and the old 
moulds and with veteran workmen who could repeat the sayings 
handed down to them by their grandfathers who were in the 
employ of the founder. It was reported, for instance, that when 
Wedgwood made his daily round of the workshops he would 








* Josiah Wedgwood and his Pottery. By William Burton, M.A., F.C.3, 
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lift his stick and shatter any vase or teapot that seemed in his 
experienced eyes to be indifferently finished, crying, “ That 
won't do for Josiah Wedgwood!” The story, whether true 
or not, is valuable as typifying the close attention to prac- 
tical detail which distinguished Wedgwood as much as his 
capacity for taking large views and his rare skill and courage 
as an organizer. Repeatedly, too, Mr. Burton is able to elucidate 
doubtful points in Wedgwood’s career by his acquaintance with 
these workshop traditions, which are as elusive as they are 
precious. The author’s main purpose is to show how, as the 
monument at Stoke says with truth, Wedgwood “ converted 
a rude and inconsiderable manufactory into an elegant art and 
an important part of national commerce.” We must not 
underrate the early Staffordshire potters who, long before 
Wedgwood’s birth in 1730, had been acquiring great skill in the 
manipulation and firing of clays. Wedgwood’s family had been 
potters for generations. He himself went to work in his brother’s 
factory at the early age of nine, and acquired in a long and 
laborious apprenticeship a thorough knowledge of all the pro- 
cesses then in vogue. He would have been the first to affirm 
that he owed his success to this rigorous training. At twenty- 
two he went into partnership with one Harrison, and from 1754 
to 1758 he was a partner of Thomas Whieldon, the ablest potter 
of that time, whose glazed earthenware, homely in conception 
but technically admirable, is the delight of many collectors. 
Wedgwood set up in business for himself inthe winter of 1758-59 
at Burslem. He prospered so greatly that ten years later he 
was able to open the factory at Etruria, with its model village 
for his workmen, which has become as famous as Dresden or 
Sévres and has assuredly been more profitable than either. 
There until his death in 1795 Wedgwood strove with unflagging 
zeal to improve the quality of his earthenware and to make the 
shapes and decorations as beautiful as the cultured public of 
his day could desire 

Wedgwood’s reputation has suffered in recent years, no doubt, 
because a great many people, unconsciously influenced by 
Ruskin’s diatribes against Renaissance art, have an in- 
stinctive dislike for the Graeco-Roman art which excited 
immense enthusiasm in Wedgwood’s time. To do justice 
to him, we have to remember that Wedgwood’s contemporaries 
had had Herculaneum and Pompeii newly revealed to them, 
with many Etruscan tombs, that they knew little about 
the best age of Greek art, that Lessing honestly thought the 
Laocoon a supreme masterpiece, and that even Flaxman, great 
sculptor as he was, succumbed to the fashion for what is now 
regarded as the Classic in its decay. To understand and appre- 
ciate Wedgwood’s more ambitious work one must put aside 
this prejudice against his models. The astonishing excellence 
of his productions will then become apparent. Take the well- 
known “‘ jasper”’ plaque, “ A Sacrifice to Cupid.” The figures 
may be somewhat conventional, but they are modelled with a 
precision which to the expert betokens the highest skill on the 
part of the potter. Every edge, every detail, is accurately 
finished; the beautiful material is without a flaw; the con- 
trasting colours of the figures and the background are sharply 
distinguished. ‘Technically, nothing could be finer of its kind. 
Another triumph is the even better known “ Sacrifice of Iphi- 
genia,” adapted by Pacetti from a frieze on the sarcophagus in 
which was found the famous Portland Vase. Wedgwood’s 
copies in “‘ jasper’ of that remarkable example of antique glass 
cameo work are not less wonderful for sheer craftsmanship 
than the vase itself. But if these Late Classic designs now 
excite no more than a respectful admiration, the simpler efforts 
of Flaxman and the other accomplished modellers in Wedgwood’s 
employ must always give pleasure. The busts copied from the 
antique or modelled from life—of Cicero, say, or of Wesley— 
and produced in black basalt are excellent; the innumerable 
portraits in relief, such as Flaxman’s superb “Sir William 
Hamilton,” or the long series of small medallions modelled by 
James Tassic—usually in white on blue, green, or lilac “ jasper” 
—are perfectly charming. Mr. Burton, with his text and pictures 
helps us to realize, too, that even if Wedgwood’s Classic subjects 
were all set aside there would remain an abundance of things 
to attest his supremacy among English potters. He made his 
fortune mainly by his ‘“ cream-colour” ware, which was useful 
and durable. It is sometimes forgotten, however, that he 
manufactured also all the varieties of earthenware commonly 
made in Staffordshire and experimented with many novelties. 
He paid great attention to the designing of the humblest objects ; 
the jugs, cups, salt-ccllars and so on which came from Etruria 





have an indisputable elegance which distinguishes them from 
other work of the same period. Mr. Burton gives some interest- 
ing information about the trinkets which Wedgwood produced 
in collaboration with Matthew Boulton, the iron-founder and 
metal-worker, of Birmingham, who, like Wedgwood, may be 
said to have converted a trade into an industry. 

Wedgwood was, indeed, greater than his work. He pro- 
duced a profusion of fine things, which won him the admiration 
of all Europe. Wedgwood ware penetrated into every country. 
The redoubtable Empress Catherine the Second, of Russia, was 
one of his best customers; the table service which he made 
for her, in “ cream-colour’” with enamelled views of Englida 
country-houses and gardens, numbered over two thousand pieces, 
But Wedgwood was not content with making earthenware. 
He sought to establish the manufacture on new lines. He 
would have not merely the best workmen and the best materials ; 
he enlisted the best artists and called on the men of science for 
help. He spent much of his scanty leisure in experimenting 
with all kinds of materials for his bodies and glazes and in 
devising pyrometers for measuring the heat of the kilns; he 
strove to introduce exact methods into an industry hitherto 
governed by rule of thumb. He was elected a member of the 
Royal Society for his interest in chemistry—the first potter 
to attain such a distinction. Furthermore, he took a keen 
interest in the welfare of the industry as a whole. The con- 
struction of the Staffordshire canal and of the new roads which 
made the Potteries more accessible was largely due to his self- 
denying labours. He led the opposition to the extension of 
Champion’s patent which, though favoured by Burke and his 
Whig friends, would have enabled the Bristol potter to monopolize 
the supply of china-clay to the grave disadvantage of all the 
Staffordshire potters. Wedgwood made himself a great publio 
figure and thus raised the standing of the whole trade. Men 
like Wedgwood and Boulton and Arkwright gave the manu- 
facturing industries a new influence, which the politicians at 
Westminster could not afford to disregard. Wedgwood’s 
place in history is indeed among the pioneers of the Industrial 
Revolution, and it would have been well for us if his example 
as a generous and considerate employer had been widely followed. 





THE MIMES OF HERODAS.* 
THERE must be many people still who associate the word 
*“Mimes’’ with the name “ Herodas,”’ and know nothing 
more of either. For ignorance about the Mime there was 
never any excuse; for ignorance about Herodas there can 
now be excuse no longer. Till 1890 the work of Herodas 
(or Herondas) survived only in a few fragments quoted by 
ancient writers, but in 1890 seven complete Mimes were dis- 
covered in Egypt, and two years afterwards Sir Frederic 
Kenyon published the text of them with a facsimile of tho 
papyrus. Since then one English edition with notes, several 
German editions and one English translation have appeared. 
And now all these have been superseded (or at least supple- 
mented) by the monumental and long-awaited Cambridge 
edition, which contains everything necessary to an under- 
standing both of Herodas and of his Mimes. The book, which 
is over 500 pages long (and costs three guineas), includes a 
new text, a translation, a long introduction, and a mass of 
learned notes which fill ten times as much space as the text 
itself. The thoroughness of the work and the erudition which 
it demanded and displays are of the kind which used to be 
thought peculiar to Germany, but the humanity of it and 
the brilliance of some of the interpretations are in the best 
traditions of Cambridge scholarship. The notes are mainly 
Walter Headlam’s, and the introduction is partly founded on 
what he had written for it before he died. All the rest of 
the book is by Mr. A. D. Knox, who has, however, with pious 
care marked off Headlam’s work from his own and preserved 
his actual words wherever it was possible. So far as the 
introduction is concerned, the results of this double authorship 
are not, from the literary point of view, entirely happy. A 
palimpsest is never easy to read. But in the notes this 
difficulty does not appear—and the notes, which are filled full 
with illustrations and parallels and valuable information of 
all kinds, are the most important part of the book. The 
whole work does honour to the University which produced it, 
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as well as to the great Grecian who devoted to it some of the 
last and best years of his life. 

The Mime has a long history. It appears to have been born 
in Sicily, where Sophron gave it literary form in the fifth 
century B.c., and it was still flourishing (coarsened, and 
probably lengthened, by the Romans) in the latter days of 
the Western Empire. Ancient Comedy ran a parallel course 
with it for many centuries, borrowing ideas from it and often 
enough using the same stock characters. It is, therefore, a 
part of that stream of Conventional Comedy which flows from 
Menander to Moliére, and which amused Europe more or less 
continuously for nearly two thousand years. 

We have long known something of the Mime from Theocritus, 
and we now know more from Herodas, in whom it is probably 
to be found in its most characteristic form. A Mime of 
Herodas is a very small play, about a hundred lines long, 
representing in realistic fashion a scene from ordinary life. 
It may be a fragment of conversation between two ladies, 
or a jealous woman’s quarrel with her lover, or a scene in a 
school where an incorrigible small boy is whacked by the 
master at his mother’s request. It may be very amusing or 
it may be rather unpleasant, but it will certainly be amazingly 
clever and composed in the most faultless Choliambics. If 
you read it carefully you will see that it is written for a 
cultured audience by a poet who is not only a humorous 
observer of humanity but also a scholar, a stylist and a man 
of letters. You will see that he has read Sophron, saturated 
himself in the Attic “‘ New Comedy,” and studied composition 
in the strictest Alexandrian school, but you will also see that 
he has taken the trouble to look at life for himself. That is 
really the chief merit of Herodas, as it is of all the great men 
who have written within the European Comic Convention ; 
they write according to tradition, and yet they are original. 
Theocritus’s wonderful Fifteenth Idyll (about the Alexandrian 
ladies going to church) is modelled, like Herodas’s Fourth Mime, 
upon an earlier work of Sophron’s. But it is not the less fresh 
and true and close to life for that, as Viola and Sebastian are 
not the less alive in Twelfth Night because they have appeared 
in a hundred plays before. Moliére, too, wrote within the 
Comic Convention. He, too, deals in stock characters and 
stock situations, and L’Avare, which might quite as well have 
been written by Menander, is undiluted Conventional Comedy. 
Yet Moliére’s art is his own and his characters are of the very 
stuff of life; he creates within conventional limits, but within 
those limits he does create. Conventional forms cramp none 
but the mediocre; they are the opportunity of genius. 
Herodas took his characters ready-made from Conventional 
Comedy—his disreputable old woman, his chattering ladies 
who “nag” their maids, his plausible salesman—but, when 
he has made them speak a few of his Choliambics to each 
other, they become his own and they become alive. If you 
read Herodas you will find what life is according to the age-old 
traditions of European Comedy, but you will also find what 
life actually was in Alexandria in the third century B.c. And 
when you have found that, you will see that in all essentials 
life here and now is just the same. 





A NATURALIST IN THE WOODS.* 

WirH immense patience to note, and an easy pen to describe, 
the doings of shy creatures, Miss Frances Pitt has made a book 
of pleasantly fresh pages, although she writes of animals that 
have been watched, wild and tame, as often as foxes and badgers, 
and birds which are as common as kestrels and bullfinches. She 
has, too, a tolerant eye, and can put her own case without 
mis-stating her neighbour's. She knows, for instance, that 
bullfinches are the plague of fruit growers, who cannot forgive 
them even for the sake of their pink waistcoats; and although 
she pleads for the sparrowhawk, she admits that the game- 
keeper watching his living disappear with his pheasant chicks 
bas some excuse for blowing a hole through the bottom of the 
nest when he finds it. But does the kestrel as a mouse-hunter 
need further recommendations to mercy? We should have 
thought that by now he was allowed to go free on most shooting 
estates—unless, of course, he is caught red-beaked in the act of 
roblery. For the sparrowhawk, we feel, Miss Pitt is something 
of a special pleader. She seems to prefer him to his quarry, 
which is to be expected, after all, from a writer who is also a 
skilled and experienced falconer. 


° Woodland Creatures By Frances Pitt, London: George Allen. (12s. 6d. 
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In very few cases does Miss Pitt accept without verification 
the assertions of others. But we seem to miss a little of the 
scepticism we should expect from her when she writes without 
reservation that the noise made by the greater spotted wood. 
pecker in the spring, generally known as drumming, “ is made 
by the bird striking rapidly with its beak on a piece of dry 
wood, but the actual manner in which it is produced is difficult 
to discover.” It is, we admit, difficult to see what the bird 
does, but is it certain that the noise is made by hammering ? 
May it not be guttural? The bird seems to be hammering, but 
could so small and light an instrument as its beak make a noise 
that can be heard sofar? Is there, again, any other bird which, 
to make its song of courtship, adopts any mechanical device— 
uses wood, or any other external material with which to produce 
a sound? Whereas several, such as the bittern, the nightjar, 
and the crowned pigeon of New Guinea make guttural “ booming” 
or “ drumming” noises, the redshank pecks in the air much as 
the woodpecker seems to peck at the branch, and the ruff bends 
forward in the same way with his beak lowered. But take 
Miss Pitt’s own evidence. She writes that “the sound is 
curiously deceptive, and often appears to come from the opposite 
direction to that in which it really originates.’’ Then is it not 
ventriloquial ? Finally, we have the recorded experience of 
Mr. N. Tracy (quoted by Miss Pitt), who watched a spotted wood. 
pecker drumming within four yards of him, and relates that 
“it had its beak open all the time, and seemed to vary the sound 
by slightly opening and closing its beak.” But how could a bird 
hammer wood with an open beak ? Here, in short, is a simple 
problem of bird life demanding solution, and one which every 
spring is atour very doors. That is a situation rare enough to be 
inspiring: will Miss Pitt herself, perhaps, solve the problem 
and so add the needed new fact to our knowledge ? 





A RECORD OF EUROPEAN ARMOUR AND ARMS.* 
Ir is with great pleasure that we record the appearance of 
the fifth volume of Sir Guy Laking’s History of European 
Armour and Arms—a work made magnificent by a learned 
text, admirable illustrations, beautiful print and paper, and 
now rendered pathetic by the fact that the author died before 
its publication. Happily, however, the book hed been almost 
completed, though the connoisseurs of armour will be pleased 
to note an announcement made in the course of the last week 
or two. A catalogue résumé or census of armour, compiled, 
we understand, by Sir Guy Laking, is to appear as a com- 
panion volume, and so round off the record of this splendid 
and thrilling art—for such, indeed, is the art of the armourer. 

The present volume, which, by the way, is as plentifully 
illustrated as its predecessors, deals with the armour of the 
early seventeenth century —a magnificent sunset worthy 
of the dying craft. This chapter is followed by a fascinating 
chapter on the century of swords and rapiers. Then come 
appendices, which will flutter antiquarian dovecotes in the 
great public museums and in many noble private houses 
throughout the American continent, for over there is now—we say 
it without jealousy—the home of the great collectors. This 
is a chapter entitled ‘ Forgeries.”” Its comments are ruthless, 
and we can understand that they will cause annoyance or 
depression to many people. To the outsider, like ourselves, 
it presents curious psychological points. Forgers in the fine 
arts, though they can generally be pretty easily detected, 
seem very often to have had a wonderful sense of beauty. 
Many of the forged sword hilts and helmets have an extra- 
ordinary grace about them. 

The second appendix, by Mr. Francis Henry Cripps-Day, 
is not so painful. It is, in fact, a catalogue of the armour 
preserved in English churches. We all of us, amateurs or 
scholars, know churches with small pieces of ancient armour 
in them, and it is most interesting ard amusing to turn to this 
alphabetical list and read the scholar’s opinion about some 
casque which perhaps from boyhood one has looked upon with 
awe out of a family pew. We may note here, however, that 
we do not quite understand the system. In some instances 
statues seem to be given of full figures in armour, although 
there is very little metal visible. In that case, how comes it 
that the stone armoured figure of Sir John St. Loe in the 
Strachey Chapel in Chew Magua Church is not recorded, for 
the wonderful painted wooden statue, opposite him, of Sir 





*A Record of European Arinour and Arms Through Seven Centuries. By 
Sir Guy Francis Laking, Bt., C.B., M.V.0., F.S.A. Vol. V. Complete set of 
five volumes, London; G. Bell and Sous. 


{£15 15s. net.] 
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John Hauteville caparisoned in full harness? But no doubt 
there is a good reason for this exclusion, for the book is too 
carefully edited to allow us to believe in any unconscious 
omission. 

The book ends with a wonderfully complete bibliography 
and an index altogether worthy of this scholarly book. 





COAL IN INTERNATIONAL TRADE. 
Proressor A. J. SARGENT’S little book on Coal in International 
Trade (P. S. King, 2s. 6d. net) deals with the very foundations 
of our industrial power. It is intended to set readers thinking 
and it achieves its purpose. Professor Sargent’s figures may be 
only approximately correct, but they serve to show the serious- 
ness of the competition with which the British coal industry is 
faced, not so much from Germany as from America. The 
American miners’ strike is, of course, a transient disturbance 
that does not affect the issue. 

“Our exports depend on competitive prices; the outside 

world is not ruled by sentiment; it recognizes no ‘right to 
work,’ no ‘standard of living,’ no moral conditions; it buys 
in the cheapest market, regardless of the elements which con- 
stitute the market price.” 
The significant fact, then, is that America raises as much coal 
as Great Britain and Germany put together and can raise it 
far more cheaply because the deposits are near the surface and 
can be cut by machinery. Before the War the average output 
per head of the workmen employed was 680 tons in America, 
260 tons in Great Britain, and 270 in Germany; during and 
since the War the average British output per head has fallen to 
190 tons. Before the War America had only a small surplus 
for export. Three-fourths of it went to Eastern Canada. The 
remainder could be put on board at Hampton Roads for 12s. or 
13s. a ton, when Cardiff coal of slightly better quality cost 18s. 
or 19s. a ton. Our coal had the advantage in freights to the 
Mediterranean. It benefited also in the Argentine by reason 
of the fact that ships taking American coal there had no return 
cargoes to America, which does not need meat or cereals, or at 
any rate excludes them by means of the tariff, whereas British 
colliers could take home full cargoes of foodstuffs and therefore 
could charge lower rates on the coal. But the natural protection 
afforded us by the width of the Atlantic and by need of return 
cargoes is our only safeguard against American competition, 
founded on natural advantages as well as on business enterprise. 
Professor Sargent points out that cheap coal assists all American 
manufacturing industries, while dear coal handicaps our own, 
“ A rise in the price of bunker coal is in effect a tax on the whole 
community for the benefit of the miners or coalowners,” as it 
increases the freight charges on our raw materials and our food. 
The close connexion between the price of coal and the price 
of iron and steel is well shown. Further, the author reminds us 
that, as the price of sterling rises in New York, so the delivery 
price of American coal in Europe must fall. In March last 
American coal was slightly cheaper than British at Genoa; had 
the exchange been normal, American coal would have cost 15s. 
a ton less than British coal. Professor Sargent does not discuss 
the domestic problems of our mining industry. He is content 
to show that, unless the cost of production per ton of coal is 
somehow reduced, the foundations of our commercial power 
must be gravely endangered. 





LANCASHIRE PLACE-NAMES. 
Tue study of place-names is making headway in England. The 
other day we noticed a useful book on Middlesex names. We 
have now tocommend a most elaborate work on The Place-Names 
of Lancashire, by Professor Eilert Ekwall, of Lund University 
(Manchester University Press and Longmans, 25s, net). Scan- 
dinavian scholars have long been working at this subject on a 
comprehensive plan, with State support, and Professor Ekwall’s 
thoroughgoing methods will surprise and stimulate English 
students. He is a learned philologist, with a command of Old 
Celtic as well as of the Old Norse and other Teutonic languages ; 
he has, moreover, a good knowledge of our early history, linked 
as it is with that of Scandinavia; and he has studied Lancashire 
topography on the spot, because he sees that etymological and 
historical explanations of a place-name may be futile when they 
do not accord with the natural conditions of the site. The 
outcome of his labours is a book of great interest and importance. 
He adopts a geographical rather than an alphabetical arrange- 





ment, dealing in order with each hundred, and with each parish ; 


in the hundred, so that the general character of the names in a 
district is seen at a glance. In the special case of Lancashire, 
at any rate, this is a good plan, supplemented as it is by an 
excellent index, because the author’s secondary purpose is to 
show how the place-names elucidate the early history of the 
county—the survival of Britons after the Anglian invasion, 
the Mercian origin of the people south of the Ribble, while 
their neighbours to the north of the river came from Northumbria, 
and the extent of the Scandinavian settlement in North Lanca- 
shire and, apparently, in the Mersey valley south-west of 
Manchester. This part of the book, though somewhat specula- 
tive, illustrates the value of the systematic study of place-names 
over a large area. Much, of course, remains to be explained. 
Thingwall, near Liverpool, records the fact that Scandinavian 
settlers once held their assembly or “ thing” at this place, but 
no one can say why this isolated Norse name survived in @ 
district where most of the place-names are Anglian, or who the 
settlers were, or at what period they lived by the Mersey. Local 
scholars will amplify the work in details. Professor Ekwall 
remarks that few names allude to popular beliefs, but he does 
not mention, for example, the well-known Boggart Hole Clough 
on the outskirts of Manchester, which testifies to the belief in 
“boggarts”” or ghosts. His etymological notes, based, of 
course, on a careful examination of all the recorded spellings, 
are full and clear. He agrees with Dr. Bradley and Professor 
Tait in rejecting ‘‘ Mancunio” as the British name of Manchester, 
but, unlike them, is prepared to accept the alternative 
‘““Mamucio,” possibly derived from a personal name like 
““Mamus”’; most of the early spellings of the name, from the 
““Mameceaster’’ of the Chronicle, favour his view. Wigan, 
he thinks, is a British name. Ince-in-Makerfield, the suburb 
of Wigan, is also British; Ince represents the Welsh “ ynys,” 
an island, and the first element in Makerfield is identical with the 
Welsh “ magwyr,” a wall orruin, from the Low Latin “ maceries.” 
Professor Ekwall’s notes on the names of rivers and hills are 
particularly interesting. Indeed, the whole book is a mode 
of patient and accurate scholarship, which will set a new standard 
for place-name study in England. 








AUGUST MAGAZINES, 
——=>——_—_ 

THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

Tue Nineteenth Century gives prominence to an instructive 
article by Sir Arthur Keith on the question, “Is Darwinism at 
the Dusk or at the Dawn?” The great anatomist says of the 
1874 edition of Darwin’s Descent of Man that “scarcely an 
alteration is required in any of his statements of fact,’ though 
some of his interpretations might be questioned and much 
might be added. Darwin’s theory of evolution changed the 
face of all the sciences, and further research confirms its truth. 
If doubt has arisen in the layman’s mind, it is because he mis- 
construes the violent controversies which build up science just 
as actions in the courts build up English law. Mr. Geoffrey 
Drage contributes another of his weighty articles on adminis- 
tration, under the title of “The Cabinet and Public Policy.” 
He sees in the Prime Minister’s Secretariat a means of keeping 
the Cabinet better informed about foreign problems. At home, 
he thinks, the Departments have got out of hand and the enor- 
mous expenditure on public assistance is unchecked either by 
the Government or by the House of Commons. It is for the 
electors, he says, to enforce public economy by continuous 
pressure on their Members. Mr. Stuart Hodgson, the Editor 
of the Daily News, discusses “ The Opportunity of Liberalism.” 
He holds that middle-class opinion would support a Liberal 
scheme of industrial reform, and that Labour would not be 
hostile. He has in mind the Manchester programme drafted by 
Professor Ramsay Muir which, he complains, has excited little 
attention. Mr. Harold Hodge, in “A Pre-Election Survey,” 
laments the lack of any sign of political settlement. ‘ Mr. 
Lloyd George, it is true, has so much lowered the tone of British 
public life that his elimination may be held to be an object 
in itself, even though the question who shall take his place be 
unanswered.” Mr. Hodge regards Mr. Churchill as “a possible 
Centre leader,” though “ the difficulty about him is his past.” 
The “ Die-Hards,” he thinks, are too individualistic—a remark 
which suggests that Mr. Hodge misunderstands their aims. 
Lady Astor writes on “ The Drink Problem.” She admits that 
Prohibition is not a practical solution in this country, but she 
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accuses the liquor trade of carrying on “ an organized campaign 
to create prejudice against America.” We must confess that 
we have not observed anything of the kind, although the working 
of Prohibition naturally excites much interest and controversy. 
“The Problem of the Land” is discussed from the soldier's 
standpoint by Major Hammond Foot and from the Labour 
standpoint by Mr. W. R. Smith, the leader of the Labourers’ 
Union. Major Hammond Foot wants more small holdings for 
ex-Service men; Mr. Smith wants the Wages Boards restored 
and agricultural co-operation in the fullest sense, but he is 
judiciously vague in his proposals. Major Turner maintains 
that “ Our Urgent Need” is for a larger air force. Mr. W. P. 
Neal denounces the Canadian cattle embargo, and declares 
that it should be removed at the earliest moment. Mrs. Stan 
Harding, who when she was a prisoner in Moscow met the 
Social Revolutionary leaders now lying under sentence of death, 
exposes the mockery of justice that was displayed at their recent 
trial before Bolshevik judges. The late Mr. E. G. Harman’s 
interesting reminiscences of Lord Kitchener are concluded. 
He contrasts Lord Kitchener’s contempt for accounts, in the 
Sudan, with Lord Cromer’s careful insistence on the regular 
methods followed by the Treasury at home. Among the other 
articles we may commend especially Dr. Mary Scharlieb’s 
practical paper on “The Medical Education of Women” and 
Mr. T. A. Coward’s delightful account of the wild life of a 
Cheshire mere. 





THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
In the Fortnightly Sir Michael O’Dwyer writes with vigour and 
good sense on “India without Mr. Montagu and Gandhi,” 
and discusses the best method of repairing some of the harm 
that they have done. He maintains that Indian taxation is 
still very light and that there is plenty of room for economy in 
the Central Government’s departments. He has no respect 
for the new Councils and declares that the native Ministers are 
inefficient. He thinks that the British officials, if their positions 
were guaranteed, would give up the idea of retiring and strive 
to make the new-reforms work, and that the masses would 
welcome a return to the resolute and impartial government of 
the days before Mr. Montagu. An unnamed English traveller 
answers in the affirmative the question “* Does Germany Dream 
of Revenge ?” describing in some detail the activities of the 
Monarchist societies, in which the professors and teachers play 
an active part. It is not really worth our while to trouble 
ourselves about what Germany may be dreaming or thinking ; 
our concern is with her actions, which of late have been reassur- 
ing. Mr. Gerald Heard, in a caustic article on “The Illusion 
of Irish Nationalism,” argues that the Irish, like the Jews, 
are a race of wanderers and they do not really want to settle 
down in Ireland, which is merely their “spiritual home.” Mr. 
Donald Carswell contributes an able article on ‘“ Insanity and 
Criminal Responsibility,” recalling the Macnaughton murder 
case of 1843, which led the judges to formulate the so-called 
Macnaughton Rules for a defence on the ground of insanity, 
and examining the problem, both from the legal and from the 
psychological standpoint. He reminds us that Mr. Justice 
Maule dissented from his brethren in 1843 because he foresaw 
that the Rules would limit the discretion of the jury, as indeed 
they have done, and would compel a jury to find a prisoner 
“not insane”? when he was obviously not sane. Mr. J. D. 
Whelpley, writing on “ American Travellers in Europe,” says 
that their number is grossly exaggerated and does not now 
reach half the pre-War number. He points out that the American 
migration brings large sums of money into Europe—perhaps 
£30,000,000 this year—and that the travellers, when they 
return, “ broadcast their impressions from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, and from Canada to Mexico, and thus help to form the 
judgment of the nation as to foreign affairs.” Americans, 
he declares, have found of late that England is the cheapest 
country to visit, though the exchange is nearly normal, because 
they are not overcharged here as they are on the Continent. 
Mrs. Comyns Carr contributes a charming article, “ Ellen 
Terry: Recollections of a Long Friendship.” “Icarus” 
discusses the possibilities of “ Britain’s Future Aerial Navy,” 
and pleads for airships. Dr. Permewan, in a somewhat flippant 


article on “ Political Corruption, Old and New,” suggests that 
there never was a time when the men in power did not try to 
gain adherents by bestowing titles or to influence the Press, 
But that is a poor defence for the present Coalition, 





THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 

Ix the Contemporary Sir Charles Hobhouse, writing on 
“ Reparations and Tariffs,” proposes that we should offer to 
forgo all further reparation payments if Germany will agree 
to admit British goods free of duty as long as she is paying 
reparation to our Allies. It is an interesting proposal, which 
deserves serious consideration. Sir Sydney Olivier, the late 
Governor of Jamaica, comments favourably on Mr. Wocd’s 
recent report on the West Indies. Professor Andreades states 
the Greek case against Turkey, mentioning incidentally that 
in the Black Sea provinces alone the Turks have recently 
slaughtered over 300,000 Christians. Mr. Gilbert Thomas, in 
an article on “The English Penal System,” describes the Borstal 
system for youthful offenders and also the interesting experiment 
at Camp Hill, where an attempt is made to wean habitual 
criminals from their evil courses by appealing to their sense 
of honour and self-respect. Mr. G. Clarke Nuttall touches on 
some aspects of the general problem of fatigue—in workmen, in 
metals, in animals and plants—and states Sir Jagadis Bose’s 
theory that fatigue is in all cases caused by molecular change. 
Mr. Sydney Grew writes with knowledge and enthusiasm of 
“The Revival of Elizabethan Music,” which involves the 
understanding of the rhythms used by the sixteenth-century 
composers, 





THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 

Tue National Review will not commend itself to supporters of 
the Coalition. ‘ Centurion,” under the head of “The Real 
Criminals,” denounces the Prime Minister for the Irish policy 
which he has borrowed from Mr. Asquith and describes in plain 
terms the welter of anarchy in Southern Ireland. Mr. H. E. M. 
Stutfield discusses the official Roman Catholic view of “The 
Ethics of Assassination.” There is no need, it seems, to go back 
to Suarez and Alphonsus of Liguori for an exposition of the 
virtue of intolerance. As recently as 1901 Father Marianus 
de Luca, 8.J., Professor in the Gregorian University, published 
a book “which vindicated not only the lawfulness but the 
desirability of killing, flogging and burning heretics,” and 
received the benediction of the Pope. Mr. H. F. Wyatt discusses 
“Mr. Austen Chamberlain’s New Code of Honour,” with refer- 
ence to Lord Hugh Cecil’s denunciation of him for helping to 
carry out an Irish policy of which he had formerly disapproved. 
Mr. Chamberlain would doubtless say in reply that circumstances 
alter cases, and Mr. Wyatt does not really meet this objection. 
The Duke of Northumberland’s recent speech in the House of 
Lords on the Coalition’s trafficking in titles is printed in full. 
“ Wellington” gives a painful account of the “ Papal Anglo- 
phobia in New Zealand ” exhibited by the Irish Roman Catholic 
clergy, who seem bent on disturbing the peace even in that far- 
away Dominion. Lady Rhondda states the case of ““ Women 
and the House of Lords,” in which, as she says drily, the Lord 
Chancellor proved that the governing clause of the Sex Dis- 
qualification (Removal) Act “did not mean what it might 
appear to mean to laymen.” General Cunliffe Owen’s “ Galli- 
poli Revisited” is of great interest; after seeing the Turkish 
positions, he wonders how our troops could have held on so long. 
Mr. Joseph Holbrooke, in a caustic article on ‘* Musical Appre- 
ciation,” blames the Press for the neglect of British composers, 
because, he says, the musical critics speak of a British composer 
as a curiosity, like a tame seal or a learned pig; he also blames 
the conductors for producing “musical novelties” without 
regard to their quality and merit. Mr. Holbrooke is somewhat 
bitter, but there is some truth in his complaints, 





BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 
Blackwood gives a long and highly interesting account of 
“The Last Days of Dublin Castle” by a well-informed writer, 
who uses the pseudonym “Periscope,” and who attributes, 
perhaps rightly, the main share in the formulation of policy 
to the Civil Servants in charge, especially Sir John Anderson 
and Mr. Cope. It is a pitiful story. Mr. Charles Whibley 
writes well on that great statesman, Lord Castlereagh, wha 
died just a century ago. Mr. Amery contributes an appreciative 
memoir of Sir Henry Wilson, marred by the dogmatic assertion 
that M. Clemenceau, General Pétain and Lord Haig caused the 
reverse of March, 1918, by their refusal to hand over the strategic 
reserves, both British and French, to a committee at Versailles. 
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THE LONDON MERCURY. 

Tae London Mercury contains an interesting study of Ibsen by 
Signor Croce, who evidently detests Ibsen’s attitude towards 
life but has a profound admiration for his technique. Mrs. 
Squire writes with knowledge and enthusiasm on “ The Novels 
of Archibald Marshall,” which have, we fancy, more readers in 
England than she seems to think, though they have been dis- 
covered of late years by the American public. Mr. George 
Moore relates “‘A Conversation in Ebury Street” between 
himself and an Amcrican visitor on varicus topics. Here is a 
fragment :— 

“So you see, Mr. Husband, we are without hope of a Renais- 
sance of illiteracy. It would seem that every epoch is repre- 
sented by a word: the thirteenth century by /ilioque, the 
Napoleonic empire by organization, the twentieth century by 
education. And upon my word I would welcome a reversion 
to theology.” 


Miss Susan Miles parodies two of our very modern novelists— 
Miss Dorothy Richardson is, of course, one of them. Miss I. A. 
Williams prints some letters that passed between Wordsworth, 
Mrs. Hemans, and Robert Perceval Graves, mainly in the years 
1833-34. Mr. Theodore Maynard’s poem “Exile,” written from 
San Francisco in praise of London,is melodious and thoughtful. 
London to him, as to many other exiles, is “‘a heavenly symbol 
and the sum of all the world can give.” 











TAM 7 
FICTION. 
~ 
THE HOLY TREE.* 

“THE poet,” says Philip Sydney, “ presents a lively image to 
the mind, of which the philosopher gives but a wordish descrip. 
tion”; and, under the title of poet, of course he included all 
who are writers by strong emotional compulsion. It is the 
chief fault of The Holy Tree that too often it lapses into ‘‘ wordish 
description’; that too many pages are simply Wordish Re- 
iteration of Anne’s love for Brian, which does not become any 
the more convincing by vain repetition. Indeed, it will be a 
red-letter day for the novel reader when Mr. O'Donovan learns 
not to say the same thing more than once, for there is every 
prospect that he will then say it very effectively indeed. 

Perhaps, too, his habit of writing even descriptive passages 
in the Irish idiom presents a difficulty to English readers, who 
are by now so familiarized with it ad nauseam that it ceases to 
produce any effect on them: they have found it to wear out 
as easily as any other convention of language and to be more 
sentimental in its caste of thought than most. To quote a 
typical passage :— 

“* Full of him and of the colour of the woods her heart was, 
walking there beside him through the green lanes, and he swing- 
ing the bag as if it was only a pocket-book. . . . . Long spurts 
of silence or long spurts of talle were all one to them both, and 
their minds and their hearts full of other . There was 
no need to look at anything but him. She could see everything 
in him. If she looked at the gold of a beech or the green of an 
ash or at a fir-tree standing stark black agin a clump of all the 
colours of the dawn, it’s only printing his beauty on her heart 
they were. He was all ofthem,and more. They only reminded 
her of what she saw in his eyes or in his step or in the turn of 
his head, or gave her some new aspect of him. 

Like children they were half the time, and they playing tig 
among the trees. In a way, it was an ease to her to have him 
hid from her for a minute so that sho could draw her breath, 
and she near choked with the delight of him, and he under 
her eye.” 


Such a habit of style as this has obvious advantages—obvious 
disadvantages. At its best, it is a breaking-up of the conven- 
tional cliché-syntax, and gives by its inversions, its rhythmically 
emphatic adjectives and its idiosyncratic shades of meaning a 
chance for new combinations of words, new and significant 
phrases—in short, it offers a hope of new life to the medium of 
prose expression. But 
indicate, its syntax becomes as stercotyped, its meanings as 
effortless, and its rhythms as sentimental as those of so-called 
It becomes as much of a literary tradi- 
Moreover, sentimentality has been 


at its worst, as we have attempted to 


“standard” English. 
tion—and as 
cynically defined as the Passions of Someone Else; and when 


deadened. 


an author is addressing a public he must remember that what 
seems passionately significant to him—whether incident or 
phrase—may seem merely sentimental to the reader. The 
present writer does not accuse Mr. O’Donovan of writing wilful 


* The Holy Yree. By Gerald O'Donovan. London; Heinemann, ([7s. 6d. 
net.) 





sentiment, but of letting the emotion, the queer phrase slip 
from him too easily instead of holding it back to see if it has 
the strength to burst its own way out. It is your suppressed 
Romantic who makes your only true Classic. 

But it is as ill manners for a reviewer to address himself to 
his author in public print instead of to his reader as it is to talk 
across your neighbour at dinner; therefore the present writer 
begs pardon. 

Mr. O'Donovan has written a romantic story on the theme 
of a woman who married a man she eould not love and there- 
after fell in love with someone else. There is nothing particu- 
larly new in the characterization, though much that is attrac- 
tive. Pat Logan, who can hardly be kept in his chair at the 
dance, though a great-grandfather ; the romantic Brian Hogan, 
with his scheme for the salvation of Ireland kept very properly 
ill-defined ; the two old shrews, Anne’s mother and aunt-in-law, 
who are both suffering from sex-complexes and suffer metamor- 
phosis; a Roman Catholic priest, whom one is amazed to find 
not proven a villain; Maurice, a sphinx who laughs outright ; 
and, above all, Anne’s charming and temperamental self aro 
portrayed with a good deal of attractiveness. Nor would one 
imagine there to be much originality in the plot, though it is 
singularly well handled, and with its final climax of a storm at sea 
certainly moving; but there one would be wrong, for Mr. 
O’Donovan has introduced as a mere episode what would be a 
far greater theme for tragedy than the main plot he has chosen 
—the passion of Maurice and the way that passion is sublimated 
into love. One suspects Mr. O’Donovan of being afraid of tho 
theme he has conceived and of thrusting it into the background ; 
and yet few great artists treat the merely normal, and in 
Mr. O’Donovan’s conception of the character of Maurice lies a 
far greater interest than in that of Brian—the perfect lover so 
familiar to readers of fiction and to the very young. 





THE FIRST VOYAGE.* 
In casting about for a subject on which he shall first exercise 
his talent, the tyro novelist will obviously choose himself, or 
some other variation of the genus to which he belongs, thus 
building his first novel round a central figure who is an artist 
of one sort or another. It is a very good beginning, for the 
inexperienced author is choosing a subject-matter that carries 
with it an intrinsic glamour able to help him over those dull 
places which will appear even in the most inspired of long works. 
Again, the character of an artist is probably the least difficult 


to present convincingly, for it is one whose predominant 
feature is self-expression. This is the strength—or the 


malady—of the artist’s nature. It determines his character 
and habits, and gives his thoughts and actions a consistency 
that makes him more tangible an ego than the normal individual. 
For the latter is a looser combination of the threads of person- 
ality; he has not that single directing impulse to make him 
co-ordinate every scattered shred of impulse and idea into the 
closely woven texture of an art form. 

It is difficult, therefore, to be certain if the merit of The 
Voice in the Wilderness lies in the author’s choice of subject 
or in his workmanship. There is a remarkable sureness of 
touch in his general design and in his selection of character- 
revealing detail. The gesture, speech, and environment are 
seldom superfluous, all blending into a harmonious creation of 
personality. But one does feel that, at present, there is just 
too apparent a carefulness in his craftsmanship, a dash of the 
‘brilliant’ novelist, which is further emphasized by the 
relaxation in the second half of the story. For here the lingering 
illness of the hero is made the occasion for introducing ingenious 
but eccentric detail that reminds one of Mr. Wells in his weaker 
moments. Nor has the author fully learned the vital precept of 
maintaining the illusion of reality by keeping himself and his 
instruments in the background. In one or two places he has 
even mixed up inextricably his own images of the scenes with 
those ascribed to his Thus, in describing how 
Cynthia, the inspired daughter of an inspired father, first awoke 


characters. 


to her musical capabilities, the author makes her begin to 
play from a composition by her father at a point where he, 
when playing it, had “leaned back, dreamily smiling.” Now 
when this happened she was listening from her bedroom, and 


could not have seen her father’s attitude. ‘To introduce it, 


therefore, is to bring unnecessarily the narrator before the 
reader, thereby weakening the illusion and exposing the 
machinery of the loom upon which the fiction is woven. 

“e Dhe Voice inthe Wilderness. Lv Richard Blaker. London: Cape. (7s. 6dj 
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Nevertheless, the book as a whole is well written and full of a 
fine sensibility which convinces one that the author is capable 
of a deep insight into the hearts and minds of reticent and 
ordinary human beings. One hopes that by strengthening his 
technique he will be able to follow more closely that insight 
which should give his future work a permanent interest for the 
discriminating reader. 





Narcissus in the Way. By G. V. McFadden. (The Bodley 
Head. 8s. 6d. net.)—The opening chapters of this book show 
considerable promise and the descriptive writing is maintained 
at a high level of excellence. The book has, in fact, many of 
the elements of a first-rate novel. Unfortunately, however, 
much of the effect is spoilt by the author's want of grip in the 
development of her characters. In the later stages of the 
story also, murders and other deeds of violence are introduced 
into a plot which was obviously never intended to bear the 
weight of anything so momentous. The want of sense of pro- 
portion which mars the book in this respect may also be partly 
responsible for other inequalities of treatment. For instance, 
on the first page we are told that the novel takes place at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century ; but this fact appears for 
the most part to have been lost sight of as the book proceeds, 
for so far as local colour is concerned, except for a few isolated 
instances, the story might quite well have been timed at a much 
later period. These may seem small blemishes in a book that 
displays many good qualities and a measure of literary dis- 
tinction, but for that very fact they are the more to be regretted. 





OrneR Novets.—Dormant Fires. By Gertrude Atherton. 
(John Murray. 7s. 6d. net.)—<A story of San Francisco society 
in the ‘sixties. With her great and accustomed skill Mrs, 
Atherton paints the moral and social conditions then prevailing 
in that wicked little city, ‘“ born in delirium and nourished. on 
crime,’ which was yet the last stronghold of the aristocratic 
and high-principled South. The passionate love story of 
Madeleine Talbot, a Boston beauty, who attempts to drink 
herself to death to ease a broken heart, but eventually compromises 
by availing herself of the then unconventional “ back-door” 
of divorce, is well suited to such a background. It seems to 
spring from it so naturally as to make even its obvious extrava- 
gances appear quite in keeping. Escape. By Jeffery E. 
Jeffery. (Leonard Parsons. 7s. 6d. net.)—‘* Escaping” would 
have been a more appropriate title for this book, since Emily, 
its middle-class heroine, seems to be always in the process of 
escaping but never to embrace true freedom. She escapes, it 
is true, from one imperfect state into another, but only to find 
that she has but changed the nature of her bondage. Possibly 
her unsuccess lay in the fact that what she was really trying 
to escape from was—life——The Amazing Quest of Mr. Ernest 
Bliss. By E. Phillips Oppenheim. (Hodder and Stoughton. 
7s. 6d. net.)—His readers have forgiven Mr. Phillips Oppenheim 
too many improbabilities to be very particular as to the way 
in which he enables a millionaire to be nearly starved in his 
efforts to earn his living by casual labour. This requires some 
contriving, as it has to happen without injury to his future 
financial prospects. Needless to say, the story ends happily. 
leaving the hero and heroine in the lap of luxury. The 
House of Whispers. By William Johnston. (Jarrolds. 7s. 6d. 
net.)—The story of certain strange occurrences in a New York 
flat. The solution of the mystery will strain the reader’s 
credulity to the utmost, for a fashionable apartment-house 
seems to be the last place in which it would be possible to 
put a secret passage. 














POETS AND POETRY. 





ON ENGLISH POETRY.* 
Mr. Ropert Graves’s book On English Poetry is one of the most 
remarkable works on pure Aesthetics that has appeared for a 
long time. Its faults are remarkable, even as are its virtues, and, 
if we were to imagine the book visually, we should see it knobbled 
like oak bark with excrescences of both kinds. The book has no 
connected plan. Its so-called “chapters” vary in length from 
four or five pages to half a page. There is no index and a great 


deal of repetition, and the style is often loose, elusive and 
flippant. 
© On English Poetry. By ‘Robert Graves. London: Heinemann, (Ss. 6d.) 


On the other hand, the book has all and more than the 





qualities of its defects. The haphazard irregularity of the 
arrangement fulfils the purpose with which it was no doubt 
adopted. The beck has no skeleton, and therefore Mr. 
Graves does not fall into that error so terribly common in 
writers on the Arts (and, indeed, in all writers on the events of the 
mind) of clothing, along with the skeleton of a book, the undesired 
skeleton of some uncompromising aesthetic dogma. Then, as for 
the repetition, the skipping reader reaps the advantage, which is 
that each fragment is more or less comprehensible in itself, and 
the inattentive can thus derive a great deal of sustenance from 
the book as a collection of aphorisms. As for the occa- 
sional looseness of style, that is compensated for by the complete 
absence of pose or of pomposity and the amusing and striking 
character of the illustrations used. So much for the under- 
growth, the minor vices and virtues of the book which 
cancel out. 

When we come to its more important qualities, I think that 
any reader with an open mind must agree that there are few 
faults to set off against the remarkable and valuable qualities 
which it possesses. The real purpose of the book is to answer as 
honestly, as clearly, and as carefully as possible certain very 
fundamental questions about Poetry—questions both technical 
and psychological. With real courage Mr. Graves tackles whole 
groups of these questions. What are the effects of what we will 
for brevity call “ inspirational ” poetry on a reader ? What are 
the differences between “ Verse,” “ Bad Poetry,” and “ Fake 
Poetry ” ? How are we to draw distinctions between analogies, 
fables, and symbolical writing ? He deals, too, with all sorts 
of technical points. How can we best get colour effects in a 
poem ? How is that curious illusion of solid substance which 
we all observe in some poems produced ? What are the technical 
disadvantages of a vers libre form ? What part does its subject 
play in a poem? What practical applications are we to make 
of the “ghost” theory and from that of poetic associative 
thinking ? Lastly—most interesting of all—he makes an 
attempt at an analysis of the afflatus itself. 

And here it seems to me lies the chief value—the essential 
contribution to poetic thought—of a remarkable book. It is 
the first serious attempt made by a “ working poet ’’ to give us a 
subjective analysis of the actual processes of inspiration. Such 
an analysis is exceedingly difficult to make. Shelley and 
Coleridge gave us a hint of it now and then, but they were not 
possessed of the analytical machinery which modern psychology 
has fortunately put within Mr. Graves’s reach, and therefore 
their accounts probably appear to most of us somewhat oracular, 
or else so obvious that the uninspired have deduced them from 
the observed “ phenomenon” of the poem. I mean such things 
as the passage in Shelley’s Defence of Poetry, which begins :— 

“The mind in creation is as a fading coal, which some invisible 
influence, like an inconstant wind, awakens to transitory bright- 
ness. . . . But when composition begins, inspiration is already 
on the decline, and the most glorious poetry that has ever been 
communicated to the world is probably a feeble shadow of the 
original conceptions of the poet.” 


It must be a hard thing if you are a magician to take off the 
hat with the Signs of the Zodiac round it; to appear in shirt- 
sleeves ; to take down the stuffed crocodile ; to step out of the 
magic circle and to demonstrate to a gaping public that your 
wand is hollow. But this is what Mr. Graves does—secure in 
the knowledge that, beyond any possible hocus-pocus which 
poets who have been, or who are to come, may employ, there 
does flickerin poetry aresiduum of pure, unexplainable, inconstant 
magic. And whether we are actuated by natural and proper 
inquisitiveness or by more scientific motives, there is no question 
that Mr. Graves’s definite chapters on “ how it is done” and the 
hints and clues with which the whole book is interspersed will be 
fascinating to most readers. I think, too, that he has avoided 
the two obvious pitfalls that beset the path of those bent on such 
self-revelation exceptionally well. 

The first is made by abusing the revealer for calling himself 
a painter or a poet, as the case may be, and calling his findings 
invalid by the simple process of denying him a right to that title. 

The second objection is made by those who say that they do 
not even desire to know how the miracle is worked, and who 
accuse such an investigator of wantonly turning the fairy gold 
back into the autumn leaves from which it came. This latter 
class are, of course, the “ weaker brethren” of the theologian 
come back to trouble us. 

I have spoken of the looseness of Mr. Graves’s style, but 
equally remarkable is his power of terse expression. But his 
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power in this sort does not need describing to readers of the 
Spectator. As, however, the three articles from his pen which 
we have just published were entirely occupied with general con- 
siderations and had little or nothing about technique in them, it 
might be interesting to take an example of his powers as practical 
technical adviser. The naming of colours in poetry, he says, is 
an instance of the circumspection with which a poet must move. 


“The old hand hardly ever names a colour unless presenting 
the well-known childish delight for bright colours . . or 
unless definitely to imply a notable change from the normal 
nature of the coloured object .... The appeal to the sense 
of colour alone is a most insecure way of creating an illusion ; 
colours vary in mood by so very slight a change in shade or tone 
that pure colour named without qualification in a poem will 
seldom call up any precise image or mood. 

To extemporize a couple of self-conscious 
examples :— 

i. Then Mary came dressed in a robe that was green 

And her white hands and neck were a sight to be seen. 
Mary’s robe was rich pasture, her neck and her hands 
Were glimpses of river that dazzled those lands. 
The first couplet has not nearly so much colour in it as the 
second, although in the first the mantle is definitely called green 
and the lady’s hands and neck white, while in the second no 
colour is mentioned at all. The first robe is, as it were, coloured 
in a cheap painting-book ; the green paint has only come off the 
cake in a thin, yellowish solution and the painting-book instruc- 
tions for colouring the hands and neck were ‘ leave blank.’ The 
second robe derives its far richer colour from the texture that the 
pasture simile suggests; the flesh parts get their whiteness 
from the suggestion of sun shining on water.” 


blackboard 


2. 


The book is full of such excellent workshop hints, which will 
make it as delightful to the apprentice poet as it is to the amateur 
of poetry. Poetry is a subject that grows periodically stale 
and dusty. Mr. is a book as profound and 
revitalizing as it is entertaining. 


Graves’s 


A. WIL.trAMs-ELLIs, 





OrneR Poetry.— Mount Helicon. (Edward Arnold. 2s. 6d. 
net.)—The late Sir Walter Raleigh intended to write an intro- 
duction to this anthology, for it won his approval. The 
absence of an introduction, especially such an introduction as 
we could have expected from the distinguished Oxford Pro- 
fessor, is the only defect in the book. The contents range 
from Marlowe to Mr. De La Mare. Unfortunately, contemporary 
poetry is not seen at its best, otherwise, as a school book, both 
for cheapness and excellence, this anthology could not be 
bettered.——Mount Everest. The Newdigate Prize Poem, 
1922. By J. M. Reid. (Blackwell. 2s. net.)—Mr. Reid’s 
rhymed couplets flow with greater ease than those of many of 
his colleagues of former years. The following two lines—they 
are not typical, be it noted—supply the “argument” of 
the poem :— 

“. . . easily we, to our own hill’s crest, 

Turn from the myth that would be Everest.” 

—The Dead Sanctuary. By J. B. Trinick. (Humphrey 
Milford. 5s. net.)—A long, mellifluous narrative poem by an 
Australian, whose skill in dealing with large conceptions ina 
wholly satisfactory way says much for the future of Australian 
poetry.——-Between Sun and Moon. By Cecil French. (The 
Favil Press, Kensington. 3s. 6d. net.)—Refreshing variations 
of familiar melodies. Sometimes, as in the poem beginning 
“T have seen Beauty that went through me like a flame,” 
we feel that Mr. French has the authentic voice of a minor poet. 





SOME BOOKS OF 


ee 
Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review.) 





THE WEEK. 


The Pastons and their England. By H. 8. Bennett. (Cam- 
bridge University Press. 15s. net.)—Mr. Bennett has made a 
most interesting book by taking the Paston Letters and, as it 
were, rearranging the abundant material under different heads 
80 as to illustrate the social life of fifteenth-century England. 
Even those who know the Paston Letters well will be surprised, 
we fancy, at the amount of instructive and entertaining detail 
which is here collected on 
“Parents and Children,” ‘“ Houses and Furniture,’ “ Letters 
and Letter-writing,’ and other topics. Mr. Bennett justly 
observes that the correspondence of the Norfolk family must 
not be regarded as a complete picture of the age; 


in chapters “Women’s Life,” 


some 
authorities have gone too far in assuming, for instance, that 
most Englishmen of the time could write, whereas even the 


s 





Pastons found letter-writing a slow and arduous task. Again, 
the state of the roads is seldom mentioned, though Mr. Bennett, 
from other sources, shows that travel was difficult because the 
highways were in a deplorable condition. It was possible for 
a carrier with packhorses to travel thirty or thirty-five miles 
a day. Great personages on business of State might travel 
perhaps fifty miles in the day. But ordinary folk stayed at 
home rather than face the miry roads, the perilous fords and 
the bandits who beset the wayfarer. One gains a vivid idea 
of what England was like at the close of the Middle Ages from 
this very readable book. 





A Short History of British Expansion. By James Williamson, 

(Macmillan. 25s. net.)—This substantial work, well propor- 
tioned, carefully written and suitably illustrated with maps, 
ought to be in every school library. The author handles masses 
of detail with commendable accuracy and yet contrives to 
emphasize the fundamental principles at stake in each successive 
period of the long and gloricus history. He begins with a 
short account of our mediaeval commerce, and then devotes a 
hundred pages to the Tudor adventurers and trading companies 
who paved the way for the larger and more durable enter- 
prises begun under the Stuarts. The last quarter of the book 
is concerned with the development of the Empire or Common- 
wealth from 1783 to the present time. The lists of authorities 
are useful, and there is an excellent index. 
Scottish Colonial Schemes, 1620-1686. Bye George Pratt 
Insh. (Glasgow: Maclehose, Jackson. 12s. 6d. net.)—It is 
seldom remembered that the unlucky Darien enterprise was 
not the first Scottish attempt at colonization. Dr. Insh has 
done a service in compiling an account of the earlier schemes. 
John Mason, the English governor of a plantation at Cupid's 
Cove, Newfoundland, between 1616 and 1621, tried to obtain 
Scottish settlers. Sir William Alexander, the poet, with the 
help of Sir Ferdinando Gorges, after repeated failures, made a 
Scottish settlement at Port Royal in New Scotland or Nova 
Scotia in 1629, but was compelled to restore it to France in 
1631-1632. It was in connexion with this project that King 
James established his order of Baronets; each Baronet had to 
pay Alexander 3,000 marks, two-thirds of which were to be 
spent in ‘* the setting forth of a colony.” 
obtained a grant of Cape Breton Island, which he called New 
Galloway, and built a fort in 1629 near the site of the future 
Louisbourg, but here again the French claimed a prior right of 
discovery and the Scots were forcibly expelled. Half a century 
later the Quaker, Robert Barclay of Urie, a grandson of the 
first Nova Scotia Baronet, successfully established a Scottish 
Quaker colony in East New Jersey, but a party of Covenanters 
who simultaneously settled at Stuart’s Town in South Carolina 
were attacked and overpowered by the angry Spaniards of 
Florida. Dr. Insh’s book shows that the Darien scheme was 
no novelty and that many Scotsmen had taken an intelligent 
interest in American colonization long before Wiliam Paterson 
floated his Darien Company in 1695. 


The young Lochinvar 





The Public Library. By Ernest Baker. (Daniel O'Connor. 
12s. 6d. net.)—Dr. Baker, in this thoughtful book, sketches the 
development of municipal libraries and rural libraries and 
describes the methods adopted, as at Poplar or Croydon, for 
bringing readers to the books and giving lectures by way of 

He then discusses possible reforms in 
In London, for example, he would encour- 
It 


necessary for each borough reference library to buy costly works 


” 


“library extension. 
the existing system. 
age co-operation between the boroughs. would not be 
which only a few readers need if there were a central library 
from which such books could be borrowed for the local library 
at which they were required. Dr. Baker’s plea for co-operation 
His account of the rural travelling libraries 
* How 


passing the drab house in Tavistock 


deserves support. 
fed from a central depot in London is of great interest. 
many people,” he asks, * 
Square have the remotest idea that from this centre, unmarked 
by anything more grandiose than a small brass plate, mental and 
spiritual light is being steadily radiated to the inhabitants of 
utmost Thule?’ The Hebridean crofte1 
Einstein, for example, has but to make his wish known to the 


who wants to read 
nearest rural librarian, who will borrow the book for him from 
the Central Library for Students. 
which the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust has made possible, 


It is a splendid scheme, 
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The League of Nations has published, through Messrs. Con- 
stable, an elaborate Report on the Problem of Raw Materix's and 
Foodstuffs (10s. net), prepared by Professor Gini, with the assist- 
ance of Professor Vinci and Dr. Sloutski, from oflicial returns 
furnished by the members of the League. It deals with wool, 
cotton, coal, oil, iron, cereals and fertilizers, and gives much 
useful information in an intelligible form. Professor Gini lays 
stress on the importance of stabilizing the exchanges in order 
to facilitate trade in food and raw materials. He maintains 
that all countries ought to revert at the earliest possible moment 
to the gold standard ; for most countries this would, of course, 
mean a devaluation of the currency—of the franc to a half and 
of the lira to perhaps a fourth of its pre-War value. 





The Middle Game in Chess. By Eugene Znosko-Borovsky. 
(Bell. 10s. 6d. net.)—This is a clever and interesting book, 
which begins with a discussion of the elements of chess and 
proceeds to consider the middle game, which is neglected in 
most treatises. The author’s detailed criticisms of positions, 
selected from games by well-known players, are uncommonly 
stimulating. He proceeds systematically and shows that clear 
thinking is the secret of victory in chess as in other branches of 
human activity. 





Sharing Profits with Employees. By James A. Bowie. (Sir 
Isaac Pitman and Sons. 10s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Bowie surveys the 
whole subject of profit-sharing, describes the various schemes 
very clearly and gives the arguments for and against each of 
them. He does not approve of the distribution of extra profits 
in the form of cash to the workmen. His own preference is for 
contributory copartnership, adopted by the Bradford Dyers’ 
Association, Messrs. Hazell, Watson and Viney, Messrs. William 
Cory and Son, and other firms. Under the Bradford scheme the 
workmen are encouraged to buy ordinary shares on favourable 
terms and receive an extra dividend as a bonus. The workmen 
thus feel that they have a direct interest in the welfare of the 
business and that they participate in the control. The book is 
Jucid and well written and deserves to be widely read. 





An Introduction to Co-operation in India. By C. F. Strickland, 
LC.S. (H. Milford. 3s. 6d. net.}—This little volume, the first of 
a series entitled India of To-day, is very well written and gives 
a lucid account of the progress of co-operation in India and of 
the special difficulties which it has to face in the ignorance and 
improvidence of the peasant and in the wiles of the money-lender 
and the corrupt native official. Under an Act of 1904 about 
fifty thousand societies have been established. Ninc-tenths of 
them are agricultural credit societies, of the Raiffeisen type, 
with nearly one million seven hundred and fifty thousand 
members. Most of them are very small and have little capital, 
but the author declares that they are making headway, especially 
in Bombay and the Punjab, and that the peasants are learning 
by experience what a good thing it is to be free from the money- 
lender's clutches and from the village feuds. 
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PICTURESQUE EFFECT 
OLD-WORLD RED-TILED FLOOR 


OBTAINABLE ONLY OF 
LIBERTY & CO., Ltd., REGENT ST., W.1. COLOURED ILLUSTRATION FREE 


————_____ 


Messrs. GREEN & ABBOTT, 
473 OXFORD STREET, W., 
INSPECTION OF THEIR COLLICTION OF 
OLD ENGLISH CHINTZES 
AND 
Hand-painted English and Chinese Wallparers. 
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DENT.—Notice of Removal. 
The old-established firm of WATCH, CLOCK, 
fun and CHRONOMETER MAKERS beg to state that, 
awank, | owing to expiratioa of lease at 61 Strand, W.C.,, 
BY APPOINTMENT this BUSINESS ts now TRANSFERRED to 
To 28 COCKS?PUR STREET, S.W., which will in 
future be the Head Office; their other address 
4.8 THE KING. | Leing 4 Royal Excange, K.C, 
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PARTNERSHIP ASSURANCE 





Life Assurance furnishes the ideal 
method of protecting a partnership 
against the death of a partner. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CoO., 


LTD., 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. I. 











- ny 
vas the sum awarded 
(8s. 6d. net), in 


FOR A FIRST NOVEL. 


Emmeline Morrison for her novel, “ 


This 


Good Grain”’ 


£50 


the recent John Long £500 Prize Competition for the Best First Novel. *‘ Good 
Grain ’’ was one of the big successes last Autumn. Emmeline Morrison has just 
published her second novel, entitled ‘** The Measure of Youth ”’ (7s. net), and its 


reception has been such as to indicate it will prove as successful as her first. 
JOHN LONG, LIMITED, Publishers, 12-14 Norris Street, Haymarket, London, 
Kindly write for List of New Library Novels. 


PARTNERSHIPS, INVESTMENTS, &c. 
ARTNER required in high-class Prep. School, age about 30. 
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Bachelor. Athlete. Capital £3,000 about.—F. C. NEEDES, FUTURE 
CAREER ASSOCIATION, ROLAND HOUSE, OLD BROMPTO} N ROAD, 
SOUTH KENSINGTON, 8.W. 

P= REQUIRED (Reversion to Practice) for 

IMPORTANT PUBLIC EDUCATIONAL WORK, Established con- 
nexion with the leading Public Schools. A young man with a degree and £500 
to £4,000 capital would have a strikingly useful and successfulfuture. Particulars 
at interview only.—Box 1121, The Spectator, 13 York Street, Strand, London, 


W.C. 2. 
( RANGE GROWING IN SOUTH AFRICA.—A brochure 


issued by the Union Government states: “‘ From ten acres of land a 
yearly gross return of from £2,000 to £3,000 has been taken. Probably three- 
quarters of that was profit." And further states: ‘ Orange growing is one of 
the best paying undertakings extant. There can be no doubt that those who 
get in now will have seized an opportunity which does not often present itself.’’ 
Mr. F. E. Kanthack, C.M.G., late Director of Irrigation for the Union, reports 
that the ZEBEDIELA ORANGE SCHEME of the AFRICAN REALTY TRUST, 
LTD., is “‘ one to which I cannot take any exception whatever on engineering or 
horticultural grounds.’” The life at Zebediela is described as delightful by the 
ex-officers and their families who reside in the picturesque township, situated 
at an altitude of 4,000 ft., overlooking the orchards. Congenial society, shooting, 
boating, fishing, tennis, cricket; no pioneering. Plentiful and inexpensive 
native labour obtainable for field and house work. Married people can live 
comfortably on £150 to £200 per annum. ‘Taxation negligible. Write at once 
for particulars as to how an investor or settler may secure ten acres, ensuring a 
nett income of not less than £1,000 per annum on a capital outlay of £1,350, to 
AFRICAN REAL TY TRUST, LTD. (Subscribed Capital £400,000), 36R New 
Broad Street, E. . 2. 











TO LET, &c. 
DELPHI, OFFICES TO LET.—Suite, 2 rooms, with 


furnished a room. If desired, will let singly, with joint use 
reception-room.—BARKER’S, 18, Adam Street, Strand. 
)\LDERLY SINGLE GENTLEMAN | (not invalid) can n have 
1, comfortable HOME in Scotch country town, pleasant distriet, with 
tacilities for literary or other work if desired. Moderate terms.—Ap ply con- 
fidentially in writing Box 768, Robertson «& Scott, Advertis ping Agents, Edinburgh, 














SALES BY AUCTION. 


N ASTOUNDING BARGAIN. 
“DARRICKWOOD,” ORPINGTON, KENT. 

Within 30 minutes of Town; 15 bed, 4 bath, 3 reception-rooms and billiard 
room. Central heating, telephone, gas, water, stabling, garage, farmery, cottage, 
charming grounds, in all about 17 Acres. For SALE by PRIVATE TREATY or 
by AUCTION in SEPTEMBER NEXT.—Auctioneers: GOLBIE & GREEN, 


9 Bruton _ Street, _ Berkeley ; Square, w. A 1336.) 
Sa == ——— 3 


APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND WANTED. 
| Fanaa ERSITY COLLEGE OF WALES, ABERYSTWYTH, 
DEP ARTMENT or CLASSICS, 


Applications are invited for the post of LECTURER in CLASSICAL 
HISTORY at a salary at the rate of £400 per annum. ‘The appointment is 
open to Men and Women candidates. Tne person appointed must be pre- 
pared to give instruction in Greek and Roman History and to take part, if 
necessary, in teaching Greek and Latin. Special knowledge of the history 
of Roman Britain 1s desirable. One copy of application and three testimonials 
should be sent to the undersigned, from whom further particulars may be 
obtained, not later than August 6th next. 





Cc. G. - RTON, 


eneral Secretary. 


 COMMITT EE. 





E DUCA’ TION 
LUDE 
WANTED, a HEAD-MASTER for the 
Commencing salary £500. 


Form of application and further particulars may be obtained by forwarding 
a stamped addressed envelope to the undersigned. 


C ORNWALL 
COUN N r ¥ SCHOOL. 


“Bud 2 County School. 


Education Department, F. R. PASCOE, 
County Hall, Truro. Secretary. 
__ 29th July, 1922. 





NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


Durham and 


MUSE UM, 


] | ANCOCK 


The Council! of the Natural History Society of Northumberland, 


Newcastle-upon-Tyne invites applications for the post of CURATOR of the 
Hancock Museum. Graduate, 25 to 30 years of age, with some experience in 
museum work preferred.—A pplication, with copies 3 of not more than three testle 
monials, to be be sent to the HON. SE CRETARI 

ou APLAINC xy vacant in Octo se r. Light pastoral duties. 


J £200 and small house.—Address full particulars, AGENT, Estate Office, 


Ligh Legh, Auutsiord, 
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 ilaaaaaeayreiicnerangge = Ps COUNTY COUNCIL. 
EDUCATION SECRETARY'S ASSISTANT. 


Applications are invited for the post of AS SIST ANT to the Education Secretary 
for the County of Cambri 
The salary offered is 350° pe rannum; there is no bonus in addition. 
Preference will be given to a candidate with experience in the administration 
of Higher and Elementary Education and holding a degree of a British University. 
Experience in teaching will be red an additional qualification. 
Canvassing members of the County Council or Education Committee will be a 
disqualification. 
Particulars of the appointment and forms of application will be sent on the 
receipt of a stamped, addressed foolscap envelope by the CLERK of the COUNTY 
COUNCIL, County Hall, Cambridge, to whom appl!!stions should be returned 
not later than the 28th August, 





conside 








COMMIT’ TEE 


SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


caus BRIDGESHIRE 
CAMBRIDGE 








EDUCATION 


AND COUNTY 
Applications are invited for the pos t of HEAD-MASTER of the above school, 
to begin his duties, if possible, on September 20th. ‘The salary offered is £650, 
rising by annual increments of £25 to £800. Applicants must be graduates 
in Honours of a British University. The number of boys in the school is 450. 
There is an Advanced Course in Science and Mathematics. 
Application forms, which must be returned by August 28th, may be obtained 
rom the undersigned on receipt of a stamped addressed foolscap envelope. 
County Hall, H. MORRIS, 
Cambridge. Education Secretary. 
26th, 1% 





July 
ONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


Applications are invited for the position of CHIEF INSPECTOR in the Educa- 
tion Officer’: Department. 

Salary £1,100 a year, rising by annual increments of £50 to a maximum of 
£1,250 a year plus a temporary addition, making the probable total commencing 
salary at time of appointment £1,250. 

Apply Education Officer (C.1.), The County Hall, Westminster Bridge, 8.E. 1 
(stamped addressed foolscap envelope necessary), for form of particulars, to be 
returned not later than 14th October, 1922. 

H Preference given to candidates who have served or attempted to serve with 

M. Forces. 

Canvassing disqualifies. 





JAMES BIRD, 
Clerk of the London County Council. 








]JRENCH SW Iss GIRL, 19, good musician (diplomée), 


teacher's certificate, wishes to find situation in family to teach French and 








a References. “Ad. TH GASCARD, 56 Avenue de La H arpe, L ausanne. 
A PP( INT MENT.—W erde n of C *hurch Hostel, Banevr, 
Clerk in Holy Orders, to exercise Pastoral Care over Students, and 
qualified to lecture in Theology. Stipend £600 and house.—A pplic: —e with 
testimonials, to be sent to THE AR¢ _ ISHOP OF WALES, The Palace, 


St. Asaph, N. Wales, before September Is 
























LECTURES, SCHOLARSHIPS, &c. 
i NIVERSITY _OF BIRMINGHAM. 
FAC 1 L TIE 3. 

SCIENCE.—Subjects: Mathematies, Phyaies, Che mistry, Zoology, Botany, 
Geology, Engineering (Mechanical, Civil, Electrical), Metallurgy, Mining 
(Coal, met ul, Petroleum), Bio-¢ a istry of Ferm ntation. 

ARTS.—Subjects Latin, Greek, lish, French, German, Italian, Spanish, 
Ruslan, Philosophy, History, i ic 

MEDUL INE All subjects leading to Degrees and Diplomas in Medicine and 
Le ntistrs 

COMMERCE.—Subjects leading to Degrees in Commerce. 

DEPAREIMENT OF TRAINING FOR TEACHERS—DEPARTMENT OF 
SOLIAL S-TUDY—DEPARTMENT OF MALTING AND BREWING. 
THE ESSION, 1922 + F COMMENC E S ON OCTOBER 2np, 1922. 
ALL COURSES AND DEGREES ARE OPEN TO BOTH MEN AND WOMEN 
STUDENTS. 

In the Medical School Courses of In istr uction are arranged to meet the require- 

ments of other Universities and Licensing Bodies 

Graduates, or persons who have passed Degree ‘E xaminati ons of other Univer- 
sities, may, after one year’s study or research, take a Master’ s Degree. 

Separate Syllabuses, with full information as to Lecture and Laboratory 
Courses, Fees, Regulations tor Degrees, Diplomas, &c., Exhibitions and Scholar- 
ships are published as follows: 

1. Faculty of Science 

2. Faculty of Arts 

3. Faculty of Medicine 

4. Faculty of Comn 

6. Department of Soci 7 study. 

6. Departine nt of Biology and Chemistry of Fermentation. 
7. Exhibitiorts, Seholarshiy Ave 

And will be sent on application to tl REOISTS. AR 
NSTE ‘Y PHYSIK AL TR AINING “COL LE IGE, "Erdington, 

Birmingham (Ling’s Swedish System), offers complete Teacher's ‘Training 
in Swedish i tucational Gymnastics, Medical Gymnastics and Massage, Dancing, 

Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Net Ball, Swimming, Anatomy, Hygiene, 

Physiolo gy, etc. 

Three Years’ Course. Prospectus on application. 

a eee a 

LING’ 8s SW i DISH SYSTEM. 
THE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEG 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course extends over 3 years, 
and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, 

Ma Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, 

Tennis, } ‘etball, & Fee sheinicetcacntena —For prospectus apply SEC RETARY. 

SST ae sicegitaemiiatiatasiitiniiabealininiaipas lan 

PPROE BEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COLLEGE FOR 

TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, 58.W. 15. 

DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W. 14. 

Chair man : Mr. C. G. Montetiore, M.A.; Hon. Treasurer: Mr. A. Dodds Fair- 

vairn ; Secretary: Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning 

Scholars hi ips, Loan Fund and Grants from the Board of Education, apply to 


the Principal, Miss E. FE. LAWRENCE, 

} ASTBOL RNE., 

SCHOOL OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 
Science taught. DAY and RESIDENT 

Vrincipal, Miss RANDALL, Ist Class Diplomee 








[THE EASTBOURNE 
All branches of Domesti 

PUPILS. Certificates granted. 

Edinburgh Training School, 





W ESTFIE LD CO 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 
Chairman of Council: 'T. W. H. INSKIP, 
Principal: Miss Ek. ©. LODGE, M.A., F.R-.Hist.S 
FOUR SCHOLARSHIPS, one of £75, the others of £50, will be offered fot 
competition in March, 1923. A certain number of EXHIBITIONS may alse 
be awarded. : 
Students are prepared for the Arts 
of London. 
Fees : Residence £90 a year; Tuition from 38 
For a particulars apply to the PRINCIPAL, 
stead, N.W. 3 


iN YORK SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ART 


Oifers a special three months’ course in Interior Architec- 
ture and Decoration, September 4th to December Ist. 


FRANK ALVAH PARSONS. 
For information, call or write: 
9 PLACE DES VOSGES, PARIS. 
é ULDOOR LIFE—OLD HENWICK FARM, NEWBURY 


(late Thatcham Fruit Farm). Gardening for Women. Thorough 


LLEGE 


Esq., K.C., M.P. 


and Science Degrees of the University 


gcuineas a year 


Westtield College, Hamp 





training equipping girls to start small enterprises. Fruit, flowers, vegetables, 
and bees on up-to-date lines. C€ arpentering, poultry, fruit-canning. Full 


theoretical instruction.—Lor pros pectus ap ply PRINCIPALS, 

A NNANDALE Poultry Farm, Worle, 3 miles from Weston- 
Z super-Mare. A Training School for girls just left school to fit them for 
starting small Enterprises on their own. Poultry, pigs, gardening, carpentering 
and cooking taught. Home life and personal care of each individual girl's health 
and capacity.—Principal, Mrs. ST. JOHNSTON, A.B.S.A. 


NARDENING FOR LADIES at Ileden College, Kingstone, 
nr. Canterbury ; 300 ft. above sea level. Practical comprehensive training 
individual consideration. Year begins mid-September.—Apply PRINCIPALS 


+ leg Gentlewomen.—Gardening, 

















Poultry Management, Dairy 
Work. Practical instruction by expert and cert. teachers. Lovely old mano 
house and grounds.—Apply Principal, Lee House, Marwood, Barnstaple,N.Devon 


$$$ ae - aon eae 





SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


GIRLS’ 
| F secsiaadaiiadianial SCHOOL FOR 
p HINDHEAD, SURREY, 
Bracing climate. Good education. 
Miss F. M. 8. BATCHELOR (Oxf. 


GIRLS, 


Head- Mistress : Hons. Sch.). 


BB RNEMOUTH COLLEGIATE SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS. 





BOARDING s< ‘HOOL 


Chairman of Governors: Rev, a D. JONES, M.A., D.D. 
Principal Miss DAVIE, B.A, 
The Governors having purchased “* WENTWORTH LODGE,” the Bournee 
mouth residence of the Jate Viscount Portman, with grounds of 94 acres and 
a frontage to the sea of 400 feet, overlooking Bournemouth Bay, tlie School 


will be transferred to the new premises the necessary alterations and 


additions can be carried out. 


as sooh as 


rhe School will be thoroughly equipped and up-to-date in every way, and 
additional accommodation for boarders will be provided. 

Application for vacancies should be made at once. 

Pupils are prepared for the University. Domestic Science Department. 
Illustrated prospectus from the PRINCIPAL, “ Towertield,’’ Annexe, Bourne- 
mouth. 








—Broad, 











rPsHORNBANK, MALVERN WELLS. tho rough 
Education on modern lines for Girls. Games, gardening, domestic science 
Home care and individual — m. Sunny, airy house in beautiful grounds, 
situated on the hill slopes. ell recommended.— Princ ipa ul, Miss _RoG ERS 
GIRLS’ PRE PARATORY SCHOO 
QT. DAVID'S, ENGLEFIELD GREEN, SUR R EY, for girls 
b from 8 to 14 years of age, will be opened in Sept r by Miss [. L. 
RHYS, Somerville College, Oxford Final Honours School of ay lern History, 
M.A. Dublin, late Head-Mistress of the Belvedere School (G.P.D.S.T.), Liver- 
pool, and Miss GWENDOLINE RHYS, House Mistress at the Belvedere School. 
FEES: 180 to 220 guineas a year, inclusive. 
The buildings, standing in 10} acres, are those hitherto occupied by NORTH- 
LANDS SCHOOL. Applications for admission should be addressed to Miss 
RHYS, at St. David's, as soon as possible. Before September 6th, interviews 


by appo sintmen' nt only. 

















TP p of R . CHINE, SHANKLIN, LW.—Ei; ght 4 ucres, near sea, 
) Excellent premises and sound education. Preparation for Universities. Music, 
Arts, Languages, Gan 1es, Riding. Domestic Science Dept. Individual attention, 
YHE B EEHIV E, Bexhill-on-Sea. In open position, 5 min, 
from sea. High-class School for Girls, established 1876. Definite Church 
teaching. —Apply_ PR INCIP AL. 
MYHE VYNE IN HAMPSHIRE, BASINGS TOKE. = xt 
rerm begins September 26th.—For prospectus apply the HEAD- 
MISTRESS. 
t@GkFri 8&8 kh BD 
OXHEY LANE, W \TFORD. 
Principal—Miss WALLIS 
Private Residential School for Girls. Tele ‘Watford 616,” 7 
JINCHESTER SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
WINCHESTER, 
BOARDING-HOUSE SCHOLARSHIP. 
An examination for the above will be held in March, 1923. All particulars can 


be obtained from the HUAD-MISTRESS. 


SEAFORD. 


TIVHE DOWNS SCHOOL, 
Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 
Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford 
Bracing air from Downs and sez 

{ALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL 

C SEASCALI 
(On the Board of Education's list of Efficient Schools.) 

Mountain and sea air. 

The aim of the School is to give a sound education on public school lines. 
Modern classrooms, laboratory, and gymnasium Good and sate bathing. 
Playing field. Escort from Huston, Leeda, Manchester, aud Carlisle.—lor 
prospectus apply HEAD-MISTREss, 
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ILTON HOUSE, READING. 
PRIVATE RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Daughters of parents residing abroad are received, and may remain during 
the holidays. 
Principals : The Misses POCOCK. Prospectus on application to the Secretary. 
T. ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL, 
DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK. 
FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY AND LAITY. 


Head-Mistress: Miss MARGARET FLOOD, M.A. (T.C.D.), Classical Tripos, 
a 
Fees: Daughters of Clergy, £30 a term ; ughters of Laity, £40 a term. 
Bursaries available for Clergy daughters fulfilling conditions of the Foundation. 
Becholarships to the Universities. 
Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


Jd he GRANGE, BUXTON.—School for Girls from 10 to 19 

years. Thorough gencral education, with great attention to_ health. 
Elder girls may specialize in Art, Music, Literature, or Languages. New domestic 
Science branch for girls over 18. Tennis Courts and fleld for Hockey and Cricket. 
Prep. for Exams.—Principal, Miss L. C. DODD. 








WITZERLAND.—Beautiful health and pleasure resort, 

Large property. Tennis. Good centre for excursions. Also mountain 

chalet for winter sports. Terms from 8 frs. Photos.—Miss PHILLIPs, 
Hotel Pension, Richemont, St. Légier-sur-Vevey. 


NWITZERLAND, LAUSANNE, “ VILLA BIENVENUE.” 
First-class Boarding School for finishing Girls. Highly recommended, 
Thorough education. Languages, Music, &c. Summer and Winter Sports, 
Escort from London.—For prospectus, &c., write to Principals, Mmes. RUFER, 


NGLISH PHYSICIAN, wintering on the Riviera (Cannes), 

‘4 would take several CHILDREN, 10 to 16 years, to reside with his family 

a4 . ~~ excellent French school.—Write Dr. WARDEN, 11 Avenue du 
‘e- Boul 








logne, Paris. 








PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 


RADUATE receives in residence in her flat (near Hyde 

Park) THREE or FOUR GIRLS beyond school age desiring supple- 

mentary education.—Write Miss HODGSON, c/o The Registrar, Joint Agency 
for Women Teachers, Oakley House, Bloomsbury Street, W.C. 





T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 


A day school. Education (girls) for Matriculation. Without residence, 
£40 p.a. Residence (20 only), £135 p.a. trance examination July. 


SCHOOL AND HOME FOR YOUNG CHILDREN, 


UTTON CORNER, SEAFORD, SUSSEX, — Mrs. 
WEBSTER (Montessori Diploma and formerly Head-Mistress of Uplands 
School, St. aye pe receives young children, 3 to 8, and takes entire 
charge if the parents are a . Fee, 160 guineas. Simple, natural, happy 
home life, with suitable food and healthy conditions. On the edge of the South 
Downs and ten minutes from the sea. Trained lady nurse from the Hampstead 
Nursery Training School. 








BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


BBOTSHOLME.—A BOARDING SCHOOL for BOYS, 
11-18 years. Established 1889. The first of the New School 
lo Excellent food. Healthy life. School estate 133 acres. 
To my mind there is no brighter spot on the educational map 
of England to-day than Ab holme.”—G. STANLEY HALL. 
For terms, &c., apply to the WARDEN, Abbotsholme, Rocester, Derbyshire, 
or to Colonel B. R. WARD, C.M.G., late R.E., Hon. Secretary, Abbotsholme 
Association, 41 Palace Mansions, Kensington, W. 14. 


OLLAR ACADEMY, N.B. 
Head-Master: CHARLES 8. DOUGALL, M.A. 

The NEW SESSION begins on MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 4th, 1922. 
Complete High School Education at Moderate Cost. Special Classes for Univer- 
sity, Civil Service, and Army Examinations. Extensive Grounds. Beautiful and 
Healthy Situation. Llustrated Prospectus, with list of Boarding Houses, on 
application to HEAD-MASTER, or to THOMAS J. YOUNG, Secretary, 


vement. 
rm 











S* COLUMBA’S COLLEGE, RATHFARNHAM, 
Co. DUBLIN, 
Public School. Sister Foundation of Radley College. 


VISITOR: HIS GRACE the LORD PRIMATE of ALL IRELAND, 
WARDEN: The Rev. C. B. ARMSTRONG, M.A., B.D. 


The College will (D.V.) re-open for the Autumn Term on 
MONDAY, September 18th. 


All boys must be in attendance before 8.30 p.m, 


The College is beautifully situated on the Dublin mountains. 
The system of education is on Public School lines, with special preparation for 
_ universities and the Army. Fees: £100 per annum, ntrance Scholarships 
une, 
For particulars apply to 
THE REV. THE WARDEN. 





S* EDMUND’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. 
Fine healthy situation. High ground, overlooking City. 
Twenty acres of playing fields. Separate Junior School. 
Preparation for Universities, Army, &e. 
For prospectus write to Rev. W. F. BURNSIDE, M.A., Head-Master. 
EREFORD CATHEDRAL SCHOOL.—An ancient Public 
School of 150 boys offering great advantages to University candidates. 
Close ye to B.N.C., Oxford, and St. John’s College, Cambridge, also 
Leaving Exhibitions. Boating, 0.T.C., Rugby Football. Autumn Term begins 
September 18th. Entrance Exhibitions may also be awarded, and boys capable 
of going straight into Form VI. and taking an Advanced Course in Classics or 
Mathematics would be eligible.—For prospectus apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


o OW TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER,” containing in 

a concise form the regulations relating to the entry of Cadets (age limits, 
13 years 4 months to 13 years 8 months) tnto the Royal Naval College, Dartmouth, 
with instructions as to how to apply, &c., and a full illustrated description of 
life at the College.—GIEVES, Ltd. (Publication Dept.), “* Royal Navy House,"’ 
21 Old Bond Street, London, W. 1. 


ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK.—Recognized by the 
Army Council. Magnificent buildings in beautifw situation, 340 feet above 
sea, facing Dartmoor. Special ENGINEERING class tur NAVAL CADETS. 
Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. 


BINGDON SCHOOL, BERKS.—Public School Education. 
Highly ees staff. Four leaving Scholarships of £75 to Oxford. 

‘ine — neluding Chapel, Laboratories, Gymnasium, Workshop, Boat- 
house, &c. Football, Cricket, Athletics, Swimming, Rowing, O.T.C. Fees £81. 
Entrance Scholarships, March.—Apply W. M. GRUNDY, M.A., Head-Master. 
REGHORN CASTLE SCHOOL, COLINTON, MID- 
LOTHIAN.—Prepares boys of 7 to 15 for Public Schools and Dartmouth. 

ys now being entered for future dates. Head-Masters: H. M. RUSH, B.A. 
(formerly Head-Master of Merchiston Castle Preparafory School), and R. W. 
BURTON, M.C., B.A. (formerly of Merchiston Castle Preparatory School).— 
Prospectuses, &c., from the HEAD-MASTERS or the SECRETARY, 17 Rutland 
Street, Edinburgh. 


— = 


























FOREIGN. 
ENSIONNAT, VILLA DE GIEZ, LAUSANNE 
Finishing school for elder girls. General education. Winter sport. 


lish references. Principal: Mdlle. DE GIEZ. 


ENSIONNAT VILLA ARIANE, CHAILLY, LAUSANNE. 
Gus school for Elder Girls. Sports, English references.— Principals ; 








~|TAMMERING CURED.—Mr. A. C. SCHNELLE receives 
resident and daily pupils at his residence. Sat eens treatment with 
pupils of all ages. Estab. 1905.—119 Bedford Court Mansions, London, W.C.1. 


\TAMMERING.—Your son’s speech put right during 
holidays or visit School, by the Public School Spectalist.— Write for 
particulars, Mr. MIALL, 6 Norris Street, Haymarket, London. 








SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS, at 
HOME or on the CONTINENT, and TUTORS’ ESTABLISHMENTs, 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &c., 
is given free of charge b 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING & CO., 
86 Sackville Street, London, W.1. Telephone: Regent 40926. 
Educational Agents. Established 1873. 

Messrs. Gabbitas, Thring & Co. are personally acquainted with nearly all School 
Principals in the country. They willalso be glad to supply full information about 
establishments giving a course of training in Domestic Economy, Secretarial 
Work, Agriculture and Horticulture. 

NO CHARGE WHATEVER IS MADE TO PARENTS. 


'CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 
CLERGY RECEIVING DELICATE OR BACKWARD BOYS FOR 
SPECIAL CARE AND TUITION. 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the Best Schools 
and Tutors in this COUNTRY and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to AID 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and Trustworthy Information. 

The of the puph Rae mel gy erg and rough idea of fees should be given, 

J. & J. PATON, Educatio Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 4. 


G cHOOLS 











Information and carefully considered 
advice can be obtained from 
TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 


UTORS ‘ Scholastic Agents, 
who have many years’ experience and extensive 
——— of schools, vocational training, and 
1 forms of occupation at home and abroad. 
ARE ERS. Write tor free booklets “ON THE CHOICE OF A 


SCHOOL” and“ ON THECHOICE OF A CAREER.” 
61 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W.1. 'Phones—Mayfalr 1063 and 1064. 





SSS === = —= — | 
AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 

ONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. No reading fee 

charged. Good short stories required, 2,000-5,000 words. Novels and 


Serials from about 80,000 words. Where criticism is required a small fee is 
charged. Authors’ MSS. typed.—RONALD MASSEY, 23 Kanightrider Street, 
Doctors’ Commons, London, F.C. 4. 


EARN to write ARTICLES and STORIES; earn while 

learning. Unique Postal Course—How to Write, What to Write About, 
Where to Sell. Expert Guidance. Prospectus free.—REGENT INSTITUTE 
(Dept. 85B), 13 Victoria St., 8. W. 1. 


CAREER THAT PAYS.—Advertisement writing and 

ublicity work. Either sex can earn £10 weckly in spare time.—Write 

for sasthoulans and free lesson to (Dept. H22), SHAW INSTITUTE, 1 Montague 
Street, London, W.C. 


YPEWRITING and Duplicating of every description carefully 
and promptly executed. MSS. 1s. per 1,000 words ; carbon copy, 3d. per 1,000 
words ; translations undertaken.—Miss N. McFarlane, 11 Palmeira Av., Westcliff. 


























TOURS, &c. 
MINNS’S TOURS, 


Mr. A. L. MINNS, B.A, 


M R. 


SPECIAL 
ART TOUR TO ITALY. 

Genoa, Pisa, Lucca, Rome, Assisi, Florence, Siena, Bologna, Ravenna, Venice, 
Padua, Milan, etc. Conducted by Mr. Stewart Dick, the well-known Artist and 
Lecturer in the National Gallery. 

September 1st.—25 Days, 40 guineas. 

17 Days (returning from Florence), 33 guineas. 
Last Tour to OBERAMMERGAU and CITIES OF BAVARIA, September Ist, 
Other Tours to ITALY, SWITZERLAND, PARIS, BELGIUM, ete, 


Write for programmes and particulars to:— 


Hollingbury House, 325 Ditchling Road, Brighton, 





RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. —Gentlemen and _ Ladies. 
First-class throughout. Oct. 3, Art Cities and Hill Towns of North 

Italy. 4 weeks, 79 gns. Grand Italian Tour, 6 weeks, 110 gns. Later: Greece, 
Algeria, &c.—Miss BISHOP, F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland Road, London, 8.E. 19. 








HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO residents enjoy Hotel 
Beautiful — on West 
-hysiclan (M.D.), 


Comforts with the advantages of a Hydro. 
Cliff overlooking Bay and Pines, Masseur, Masseuse; Resident 
Telep.: 341, 





OER 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


A R 8 0 mn” @ 
“MURALINE.” The Dry Powder Washable Water Paint. Sold in 40 
shades in 2}, 5 and 7 Ib. packets. “ VITROLITE,” the Greenhouse Paint. 
Superior to White Lead. 


Full particulars from W. CARSON & SONS, Battersea, S.W. 11. 
[tg PATIENTS.—ILLUSTRATED Booklet de- 

3 scribing the residences, &c., of numerous DOCTORS in all parts—Town, 
Country, Seaside—who receive PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental, Neurasthenics, 
Invalids, Convalescents, &c.).—Post free on application to Mr. A. V. STOREY, 
General Manager, Medical, &c., Assocn., Ltd., 12 Stratford Place, Oxford St., W.1. 

















Tt EFORMED INNS.—Ask for Descriptive List (gratis) 
¥ of 160 Inns and Hotels managed by the Pcople’s Refreshment House 
Association, Ltd. Take £1 Shares (maximum dividend 74 per cent.) or 6 per cent. 
Loan Stock.—P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 








ON’T BUY NEW CLOTHES.—WE “TURN” SUITS, 
OVERCOATS, COSTUMES, &c., equal to new. Write for descriptive 
price list or send garments for free estimate—LONDON TURNING CO. 
(Dept. A), 97 Downs Park Roed, London, E.5. ’Phone: Dalston 1580. 
| : AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own Arms, 
Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. Artistic and original work, 
from £2 2s. Specimens sent free—HENRY B. WARD, 66 Mortimer Street, 
London, W. 1. 
A RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Value 
assured. Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s. on 
Gold, £2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted, parcel 
returned post free. Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken 
or otherwise). Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm. 
8. CANN & CO., 694 Market Street, Manchester. Estd. 1850. 














LATTIS is the only absolutely efficient remedy for exter- 
minating Cockroaches and Blackbeetles. Harmless to domestic animals. 

Full directions on each tin.—ls. 6d., 2s. 8d. or 53. per tin, post free, from 
HOWARTHS, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 


is Ts ANDREW’S HOSPITAL 
Ne) FOR MENTAL DiSEASES, NORTHAMPTON, 
For the Upper and Middle Classes only. 


President :—The Rt. Hon. the EARL SPENCER, K.@. 

This Registered Hospital is pleasantly situated in 118 acres of park and pleasure 
grounds. Voluntary Boarders received for treatment. 

The Hospital has a branch establishment at MOULTON PARK, two miles 
from the Hospital, where there is a farm of over 500 acres. 

BRYN-Y-NEUADD HALL, LLANFAIRFECHAN, the Seaside House of 
St. Andrew's Hospital, is beautifully situated in a park of 331 acres, close to the 
sea, and in the midst of the finest scenery in North Wales. 

For terms and further particulars apply to the MEDICAL SUPERINTEN- 
DENT, St. Andrew's Hospital, Northampton. Telephone No. 56. 





If the bonuses just declared continue uninter- 
ruptedly an assurance for £1,000 payable 
at the end of 25 years (or at death), 
which costs about £40 a year, will 
produce £1,500 at the end of the term. 


Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


Mansion House Street, London, E.C. 2 


W. Palin Elderton, Actuary and Manager 


No Commission 


No Shareholders 





JOHN ELKAN’S Selection of Dia- 
mond and other Gem Rings is the 
Largest in London, For Prices and 
Quality they are unequalled. 












WRITE FoR ILLUSTRATED CATA. 


if AS A ROOM AND ; 

eaaey Com! BLESSing 
avVELLOUS WATC) 5 TOMAN evr ER ae 

ru MARE. MES OF LOGUE, SENT POST FKEE, TO 
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35Z LIVERPOOL STREET, 
69 CHEAPSIDE. 
7o I,EADENHALL STREET. 


THE TOWN & COUNTRY AGENCY 


(Miss NORA WORTHINGTON, M.B.E.), 
48 Dover Street, Piccadilly, W. 1, 

Supplies the wants of Gentlepeople offering or seeking residential 
accommodation of any description. Iondon, River, Seaside and 
Country and Abroad. Paying Guests. Flats. Suites, etc, 

(Under Distinguished Patronage.) 
* RuseTURB, Piccy, Lonpon.”’ 


5z Liverpool Street, 
London, E.C. 





REGENT 5065. 

















—| HOME From SCHOOL — 





HE railway stations have discharged 
their expectant hordes of school- 
children back for the holidays, and once 
more the home resounds to the glad 
voices of sons and daughters. Strong, 
agile limbs move upon the tennis-courts 
and in the gardens. Their presence 
paints a new colour on the well-known 
picture of everyday. 


How they have grown, these boys and 
girls! It seems such a little while since 
they were babies, requiring so much care 
and tenderness, so liable to the lhitle 
ailments of babyhood, however great the 
attention lavished upon them. 


And now they seem almost grown-up. 
They have come home ready for their 
holiday in all the flush of summer health, 
with rosy cheeks and bright eyes, bursting 
over with vitality. Their fathers and 
mothers may well be proud of them. 


Circumstance has blessed them. Amongst 
the thoughts that rise at the sight of this 
fulfilment of their growing years a sense 
of deep gratitude cannot but be present 
that this is so. 


But there are other children who have 
not been so blessed, whose promise of 
life and health has been blighted, who 
would indeed have died had it not been 
for British charity. 


These are the many thousands of orphan 
victims of the Russian Famine, who once 
more stand in danger of death unless 
help is given them. The British relief 
organisations have an obligation to main- 
tain these litth orphans who have no 
parents to care for them, to whom no 
harvest however plenteous can supply the 
food they require. They have been saved 
from starvation once; they cannot now 
ke abandoned. 


Do not let your pleasure at the sight of 
your own growing children be marred by 
the thought that you have not helped 
those other children now in the shadow 
of death. 


Donations are needed now and should 
be sent to the Hon. Treasurer, Russian 
Famine Relief Fund, 87, General Build- 
ings, Aldwych, London, W.C. 2, which is 
co-operating with the Save the Children 
Fund and the Friends’ Relief Committee 
in the All-British Appeal for the Famine 
in Russia. 








the War Charities Act, 1916). 


Issued by the Imperial Wer Relief Fund (registered under 
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biscuits are a delight- 
ful combination of crisp 
flaky biscuit and real 


CDi 
ot 


Ze 
: ye 


) es cheese of most delicate 
or and refined flavour.Th 
a are ideal for luncheon 


i or dinner. Order a trial 
tin from your stores. 
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PRATT’S 
PERFECTION SPIRIT 


FIRST AND 
||STILL LEADING 


u ANCLO-AMERICAN OIL CO.LTD., LONDON, S.w.t. 















Yor cleaning Silver. Electro Plate &c 


Goddard's 



























BY APPOINTMENT. 


Disinfectants 
have stood the test of time and 
are acknowledged to be the best. 


Jeyes’ Fluid 


should be used in every household. 
151 MEDALS AWARDED. 
Direclions with each bottle. 
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THE PIONEER SOCIETY (Founded 1843), 
THE 


‘ARETHUSA’ 


TRAINING SHIP 


and the 


SHAFTESBURY HOMES 
URGENTLY NEED £25,000 


(Received to Date, £7,000) 
To prevent curtailment of any branch of the Society’s Work, 
10,000 boys have been sent to Royal Navy and Mercantile Marine 
9,000 boys have been trained fer CivilEmployment and Emigration. 
1,100 beys and girls now being maintained. 
Patrons - — THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN, 
President - -—- -—- - —- H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES 
Chairman and Treasurer - C. E. MALpen, Eso., M.A. 
Deputy Chairman —- — - F. H. Crayton, Esq. 
Chairman of Ship Committee - - - -— Howson F. DEvirr, Esq, 
Joint Secretaries - H. Bristow WALLEN and Henry G. CoprLanp, 
Cheques, &c., should be made payable to and sent to, 
The Shaftesbury Homes and ‘ Arethusa’ Training Ship, 164 Shaftes- 
bury Avenue, London, W.C. 2. 

















THE CHURCH IN WALES 


(DISESTABLISHED AND DisENDOWED, Marcu S1st, 1920), 





In response to the Appeal which has been made for 


ONE MILLION POUNDS, 


a sum of £650,00 has now been received, of which practically 
the whole has come from Wales. 


A LAST APFEAL TO ENGLISH CHURCHMEN 


who promised their support to the Welsh Church in the event 
of her Disestablisbment is now being made. 


Donations, large or small, may be sent to tho SECRETARY, 
Welsh Church Fund, 3 Iddesleigh House, Caxton Street. London, 
8.W. 1, from whom full particulars may be obtained. 


CONQUISTADOR 


A Most Excelient Wine trom the Wood 


54 PER DOZEN BOTTLES, Carriage Paid | 
™= Send 9%. for Two Trial Bottles, Post Free. 


MATTHEW GLOAG & SON, 
13, Bordeaux House, 
PER1H, SCOTLAND 
kst. 1800 


(ONauistaDOR 


By Appotntment. 

HE medical profession is 
agreed that for gouty and 
rheumatic subjects there 

is no drink so beneficial as 
Bulmer’s Pomagne, the Cham- 
pagne Cider de Luxe. It is 
prepared by the same slow and 
costly processes as Champagne, 
and is an ideal substitute for 
wines as a drink for all occasions. | 

Write for booklet, “ The Golden Wine of England,” to 

| H. P, BULMER & CO., LTD., HEREFORD. 
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THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 


Capital Authorised and Issued o ea « oo £9,000,000 
Capital Paid up .. ~- ~ o- o ~- oo e-  £3,000,000 
Reserve Fund .. oo o oe o~ - o e« £3,250,000 





Reserve Liability of Proprietors £6,000,000. 
HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 8. 
DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 
States and Dominion of New Zealand. TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are 





also made. BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. DEPOSITS are 


received for fixed periods on terms which may be ascertained on application, 
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FOUR MORE 
WITNESSES 


SIR GILBERT PARKER says:— 


“TI know the debt that I owe to all those who loved the 
Bible before I came into the world; and I want to do some- 
thing for those who will love the Bible when I am gone. 
It is the Book to which this Society gives its strenuous, its 
powerful, and its effective efforts. All creeds, all classes, 
meet under its banner, and may it go on to greater and 
greater days.” 


THE ARCHBISHOP OF WALES says:— 


“In all these movements forward, helped forward by the 
inspiration of the Bible, I hear the footfall of the Master’s 
coming, and with thankfulness I support a Society which 
spreads the knowledge of that Book which proclaims the 
Gospel of everlasting life to the whole world.” 


MRS. BRAMWELL BOOTH says:— 


“ A cadet from East Africa is at present in our Training 
Garrison. We did not know that the New Testament 
existed in his own language until I inquired from the 
Bible Society. I wish you could have seen his coal-black 
face, and the joy with which he discovered that he could 
read the Bible in his own language.” 


DR. W. H. FITCHETT says:— 

“Imagine that this Society did not exist! Every 
separate denomination would have to set up a little Bible 
Society of its own. You would have a Church of England 
Bible, a Presbyterian Bible, a Welsh Bible, and I am afraid 
a Wesleyan Methodist Bible. Thank God that this Society 
flies the flag of no sect; it is the loyal servant and helper 
of every sect. Thank God for what this Society does.” 


Send a gift to the Secretaries of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, 146 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C, 4. 








Cut down your 
tobacco bill 


—not by smoking less, not by 
saving a nominal penny per 
ounce, but by choosing a good 
tobacco that burns slowly and 
evenly and never runs to waste 
in the form of dust—a tobacco 
each pipeful of which lasts 
longer and gives more com- 
plete satisfaction than any 
other you have tried. 

Three Nuns Tobacco is the most 
economical tobacco you can smoke. 
Besides possessing the qualities de- 
scribed, it is distinguished by its un- 
varying freshness, its uniform excel- 
lence of quality, and a delightful 
fragrance that never ceases to charm 
its unnumbered devotees. 


THREE NUNS 
Tobacco 


Sold everywhere in the following packings only: 


Packets l-oz. 1/2—2-o0z. 2/4 
Tins 2-0z. 2/5—4-oz. 4/8 
Btephen Mitchell & Son, Branch of the Imperial Tobacco 


Company ~ Great Britain and Ireland), Limited, 
36 St. Andrew Square, Glasgow. 
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Sill CONSTABLE ORANGE STREET LONDON W.C.2 [III 
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THE PARIS 
UNDERWORLD 


IS DESCRIBED AS 
NEVER BEFORE IN 


THE OUTSIDER 


By Maurice Samuel. 7s. 6d. net. 











THE HUMAN HAIR: 


Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy. 
By PROF. HARLEY PARKER, 
Author of “Scalp Massage,” “Uric Acid and the Hair,” 
“ Alopecia Areata,” “The Hair and the Nervous System,” &o. 
“Everybody should read this book.”—Scotsman. 

“The new facts related by the Professor have come 
upon us as a revelation.” —7'he Guardian. 

“The precepts he lays down for the preservation 
and restoration of the hair are simple, lucid, and con- 
vincing.”—Medical Record. 

Pries 7d. post free from 
J. HARLEY PARKER, Ltd. (Desk 37), 117 St. George’s Road, Belgravia, 
London, S.W. 1. 


OOKS.—Ruvigny’s Titled Nobility of Europe, 1914, last 
edit., 42s., for 6s.; Strickland’s Queens of England, 6 vols., 30s.; 
Donnelly ’s Atlantis, lls. ; History of Flagellation Among Different Nations, illus., 
Ward's Roman Era in 





lls.; Skeat’s Etymolo ical Dictionary, 1910, 82s. ; 

Britain, 7s, 6d.; Dindort’s Poetarum Scenicorum Graecorum, 1868, 26s. ; Corpus 

Poetarum Latinorum, Fdidit @. S. Walker, 1878, 26s. ; Croll’s Climate and Time, 
Spencer’s Principles of Psychology, 2 vols. +» 1870, 15s. ; Principles 


1875, 15s. ; 
of Biology, 2 2 vols., 1864, 15s.; Spencer’s First Principles, 1870, 8s. : ; Brugsch’s 
Egypt Under the Pharaohs, 2 vols., 1881, 30s.; Jane Austen’s Novels, 10 vols., 

Dent, 1892,30s. 100,000 Books instock. Catalogue son applic ation.— EDWARD 
BAKER’ 8S Great Bookshop, John Bright" Street, Birmingham. 


AUSTRALIAN MUTUAL 
PROVIDENT SOCIETY 


ESTABLISHED 1849. 
THE LARGEST BRITISH MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE. 


~~ «  £47,000,000 
. oe £6,750 ,000 


—_—_— —— 





Assets .. ro ee 
Annual Income ee ee ‘ 


The A.M.P. Society’s premium rates are lower than the average, 
it distributes its whole divisible surplus annually among its policy- 
holders, it values its liabilities on the most stringent basis and 
it possesses in a unique degree the combination of a low expense 
rate, a high interest return and a favourable mortality experience. 
Those who desire to obtain their life assurance cover at the lowest 
net cost, with perfect security, are invited to investigate these 
claims, 
EVERY YEAR A BONUS YEAR, 


LONDON OFFICE : 
73-76 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 4. 
W, C. Fisner, Manager for the United Kingdom. 
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AN ANATOMY OF 





POETRY 


BY A. WILLIAMS-ELLIS 


Price 7s. 6d. net. Postage 6d. 


@ A book of stimulating and constructive criticism 
that will be as helpful to poets as to their readers. As 
Poetry Editor and one of the chief literary critics of 
The Spectator, the author is not only in close touch with 
the modern tendencies of English poetry, but has an 
intimate knowledge of English classics that is clearly 
reflected in the comprehensive and illuminating manner 


in which the whole subject is treated. 





“A book, which members of public school 
debating societies, literary clubs and such-like forma- 
tive institutions should find of great value in 
moulding their opinions and providing them with 
material for essays and orations. Mrs. A. Williams- 
Ellis is the principal reviewer of poetry upon The Spectator 
and can claim that, during the last two or three years, 
the entire product of contemporary English verse has 
passed through her hands. She has therefore enjoyed 
peculiar advantages for the study and contrast of the 
literary fashions of the time, and she writes upon con- 
temporary poets with considerable acumen and with a 
quite refreshing impartiality.”—The Daily Telegraph. 


“T have rarely read anything on the subject more 
sane and illuminating. .... There is a total absence 
of formalism and pedantry in these chapters ... . it 
is all good, persuasive talk, and I do not know a better 
introduction to the subject. .... Mrs. Williams-Ellis 
is completely successful.”—Mr. John Buchan in The 
Spectator. 


“A book to read... 
Insight.”—The Times. 


. passages of illuminative 





“ Highly interesting to educationists are the impor- 
tant chapters dealing with the place of poetry in educa- 
tion in Mrs. A. Williams-Ellis’s An Anatomy of Poetry. 

. She discusses a question that is more and more 
engaging the attention of earnest teachers. What 
poetry should be put into the hands of children? ..., 
The chapters entitled ‘ Learning to Read Poetry’ and 
“Learning to Write Poetry’ contain many suggestions 
of value to the increasing band of teachers who are 
trying to lead the young to what is beautiful in literature 
and at the same time are hoping to show them why it 
is beautiful. An Anatomy of Poetry is in no sense an 
educational text-book; in this short notice I have 
merely dwelt on that section of it most interesting 
professionally. Even teachers are not always teachers, 
and this is a book for all lovers of poetry whatever 
their calling.”—The Jewish Guardiam. 


“Tt has been a rare pleasure to listen to a writer so 
in love with her subject and so faithfully acquainted 
with it as Mrs. Williams-Ellis . . . . scrupulously and 
singularly just . . . . invaluable to a future historian.” 
—Mr. Edmund Gosse in The Sunday Times. 





BASIL BLACKWELL, BROAD ST., OXFORD. 
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